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Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other offi- 
cers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
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The United Nations: Framework for Peace 


by Christopher H. Phillips 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs 


I am delighted to be meeting with an associa- 
tion such as yours, which is dedicated to the prin- 
| ie and purposes of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies and which, through both na- 
tional branches and through the International 
Federation of University Women, is helping to 
translate these principles into practical action. 

Your association, moreover, makes a very direct 
contribution to several aspects of the work of the 
United Nations and Unesco. For example, mem- 
bers of the A.A.U.W. in this country and in 
other member countries of the U.N. participate 
in the work of the Commission on the Status of 
Women. This work is especially important to 
those countries where women are just being given 
opportunities for educational, political, and eco- 
nomic responsibilities. 

Your International Federation has consultative 
status with the U.N. and your national association 
works closely with the U.S. delegation to the U.N 
Your association collects information regularly on 
educational and other opportunities for women 
which is incorporated into the reports of UNEsco 
and has made an outstanding contribution to the 
work of the National Commission for Unrsco. 

Furthermore, your international fellowship 
program, which makes grants to outstanding 
women in many countries to carry on advanced 
study, is an excellent example of “people to peo- 
ple” international cooperation, which is so essen- 
tial to the achievement of genuine international 
understanding. 

In short, I feel that I am meeting a group which 


? Address made before the South Atlantic Regional Con- 


ference of the American Association of University Women 
at Huntington, W. Va., on July 17 (press release 390). 
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is in every sense of the word an active partner in 
the official work of your Government designed to 
further world peace. 

That is why I welcome this opportunity to speak 
to you this afternoon on the United Nations. The 
United Nations is not a static organization; it is 
not a cure-all. How well it works, to what extent 
it fulfills the potential of resolve and hope and 
wisdom of its founders depends on support and 
understanding and faith that we, the member 
countries, give to it. 

The element of understanding is most impor- 
tant. It is no accident that those who know the 
United Nations best are usually its strongest sup- 
porters. It is those who know least about the 
United Nations who are usually its severest critics. 
In other words, we must know not only what the 
United Nations is supposed to do and can do but 
also what it is not designed to do. Only then can 
we judge fairly its accomplishments and short- 
comings. 

The United Nations is two things, and we some- 
times confuse the one with the other. It is a state- 
ment of principles and purposes, known as the 
charter, designed to bring about international 
peace and well-being. And it is an organization 
established to make these principles and purposes 
a reality. 

The physical symbol of the United Nations is 
the magnificent building standing on the banks 
of the East River in New York from which ema- 
nate such confusing sounds of both harmony and 
discord. 

To carry the philosophical approach a bit fur- 
ther, one might say that the charter represents 


man’s reach; the organization as it works, man’s 
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grasp. The United Nations provides a framework 
for peace. It is not in itself an automatic peace 
producer. In some respects it is a little like a 
burglar alarm. What happens after the alarm is 
sounded is up to the members. 


Effectiveness of the United Nations 

A survey of the United Nations’ progress to- 
ward its goal of a peaceful world must take into 
account its strength and limitations, what we can 
expect of it and what it has accomplished. 

The United Nations, as you know, is not and 
was never intended to be a supergovernment or, 
in fact, to have any legislative or law-enacting 
powers at all. How then, we may ask, does it get 
anything done at all? 

The answer is that the United Nations derives 
its real power from its ability to mobilize world 
opinion. In Senator Vandenberg’s words, it is the 
“town meeting of the world.” 

Most states desire to live at peace with other 
states; they are for justice and against tyranny ; 
they don’t like to see the weak pushed around by 
the strong. This moral power when mobilized can 
exert a tremendous force on the conduct of nations. 

One very tangible example is the United Na- 
tions action to resist aggression in Korea. It 
should be remembered that this momentous deci- 
sion was taken on recommendation of the Security 
Council. The Council had no power to enforce its 
recommendation. Yet 16 nations responded with 
arms and men and 47—the overwhelming major- 
ity—of the General Assembly gave their moral or 
material support. It is unlikely that any nation 
will again believe that it can get away with such 
barefaced aggression as the Communists launched 
in Korea. 

Another tangible example of the efficacy of the 
United Nations in marshaling world opinion is the 
maintenance of an armistice in the Middle East. 
For 8 years now the armistice, in spite of violent 
incidents, has been kept. It has been supervised 
by a mere handful of unarmed United Nations ob- 
servers empowered only to investigate infractions 
of the armistice and to report back to the parent 
body. 

This is no small accomplishment. Both sides in 
the Palestine conflict have just grievances. Pas- 
sions run high. Yet clearly the United Nations 
has helped to induce on both sides a “decent respect 
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to the opinions of mankind.” Neither wishes to 
incur the condemnation of world opinion. 

Sometimes the influence of the United Nations is 
less clear-cut and tangible than the examples I 
have given. 

For instance, take the 13 United States fliers held 
by the Chinese Communists in violation of the 
Korean armistice. The United States, in this case, 
used the United Nations to bring this flagrant 
injustice to world attention. The result was a 
General Assembly resolution requesting the Sec- 
retary-General to intervene directly with the Chi- 
nese Communists on behalf of the United Nations, 

It is testimony to the prestige of the United 
Nations and to the skill of the Secretary-General 
that the captured fliers were returned, after a face- 
saving delay, by a regime denied recognition by 
the United Nations. May it not be that this wasa 
move to gain respectability before the bar of world 
opinion? Here once again, the United Nations 
served the cause of justice. 

Less tangible still, but perhaps of most sig- 
nificance in the long run, is the increasingly evident 
desire of member countries to justify their actions 
within the context of the charter. And I mean 
not only their international conduct but practices 
within their own borders and jurisdiction as well. 

Let me give you an illustration. For a number 
of years now the International Labor Organiza- 
tion and the Economic and Social Council have 
been securing and presenting before the United 
Nations facts on forced labor and slave labor in 
member countries. The evidence has pointed ir- 
refutably to the Communist states, who not only 
countenance forced labor but use it for political 
punishment and economic advantage. 

Year after year the Soviet and satellite Com- 
munists have denied this. They still deny it. But 
at last there is some evidence that they may be 
questioning the expedience of this inhuman 
practice. 

I believe we are justified in giving the United 
Nations, acting as the conscience of mankind, some 
credit for this progress. We must not, however, 
jump to the conclusion that Soviet communism or 
communism in the satellite states has yet changed 
its role of oppressive domination of the people. 
The recent brutal suppression by the Polish Com- 
munist authorities of the workers’ demonstration 
in Poznan should be warning enough. 

The Polish workers and students who demon- 
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strated in the streets of Poznan were protesting 
economic exploitation. But it was not poor liv- 
ing conditions alone which gave rise to this out- 
burst; the Polish people were also protesting 
against political oppression—against Soviet Com- 
munist rule of their country. In voicing these 
grievances publicly the demonstrators performed 
an act of tremendous courage—and one which the 
free world should take to heart. The ruthless 
shooting down of the demonstrators was a typical 
example of Stalinism in action and provided an 
interesting and revealing example of just how 
genuine Communist criticism of Stalin really is. 

In another important area the U.N. has played 
an important role. This is the outmoding of co- 
lonialism. Since 1945 some 600 million people 
have achieved independence, and the U.N. has 
done much to speed the process. It is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult for any country to deny by 
force the attainment of self-government or inde- 
pendence by peoples who have shown their desire 
and ability to govern themselves. 

In summation, to paraphrase a familiar state- 
ment frequently used by men to express admira- 
tion for women’s tenacity, never underestimate 
the power of mobiiized world opinion. As it has 
developed in the United Nations, it is a positive 
force for evolution and good. 





President Eisenhower’s Proposal 

I think there is no more striking example of the 
use of the United Nations as a framework for 
peace than the proposal President Eisenhower put 
before it in 1953. It was in December of that year 
that he appeared before the General Assembly and 
called upon the member states to join with the 
United States in pooling and sharing atomic 
knowledge and resources for the peaceful use of 
mankind. 

The initiative was ours, but the response was 
immediate, favorable, and almost unanimous. I 
say almost, for the Soviet Union, whose coopera- 
tion was most essential, opposed the idea and de- 
nounced it as a propaganda move. 

It took 2 years for the cumulative pressure of 
world public opinion to bring the Soviets around. 
In December 1955, they joined in a unanimous 
vote of the 10th General Assembly to move ahead 
with the establishment of an International Atomic 
Energy Agency devoted solely to the peaceful uses 
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of the atom. It now seems a certainty that this 
agency will come into existence within the year.’ 

This episode is an excellent illustration of the 
fact that, while the United Nations provides the 
framework of peace, it is how we use it that counts. 
Of course, we are not always successful in our ef- 
forts to work toward peace within the United 
Nations framework. 

Perhaps the failure of the United Nations over 
10 years to make much progress toward genuine 
safeguarded arms limitation is the best illustration 
in point. There is no question but that the United 
Nations is the proper forum for tackling this 
formidable task. All nations great or small have a 
vital stake in the issue. With the coming of the 
atomic age, the threat of destruction transcends 
national boundaries and the political sovereignty 
of states. 

We must face the fact that 10 years of negotia- 
tion have not been successful in achieving a work- 
able plan for the limitation, regulation, and con- 
trol of arms. It is not, however, a failure charge- 
able to the United Nations that agreement has not 
been reached. It is, rather, evidence that the 
United Nations cannot impose agreement upon its 
members but that it is the members themselves 
who must, first of all, agree to abide by the pro- 
visions of the charter. 

We sincerely believe that we have, for our part, 
faithfully lived up to our commitments under the 
charter to find an equitable and workable solution. 
When we alone possessed the knowledge, the tech- 
niques, and the ability to produce atomic weapons, 
we offered to bring this knowledge and power 
under the control of the United Nations. It is the 
United States that has reduced its forces by over 
9 million men since the end of World War II. We 
have come down from a level of forces higher than 
that of the Soviet Union to a level considerably 
below. This holds true even in light of the recent 
Soviet announcement that they would reduce their 
forces by an additional 1.2 million. 

In contrast to our open record of efforts to re- 
duce and control conventional and nuclear arma- 
ments, the Soviet moves have been largely paper 
proposals and propaganda initiatives. For years 


? For a report of the Working Level Meeting on the draft 
statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency, to- 
gether with texts of the invitations to a conference at 
U.N. Headquarters in September, see BULLETIN of July 
23, 1956, p. 162. 
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they have proposed “banning the bomb and trust- 
ing the Russians” and, in general, advanced pro- 
posals which sounded well but which had little sub- 
stance when it came to the matter of developing 
measures to insure that both sides would abide 
by agreements. 

In spite of these discouragements and setbacks, 
the United States believes that continued disarma- 
ment negotiations are gradually narrowing the 
gap between the positions of the Soviet Union and 
ourselves. We are firmly resolved to continue 
these negotiations in the United Nations, even 
though Mr. Khrushchev quite recently has tended 
to dismiss the work of the United Nations Dis- 
armament Commission as useless. 

In facing the future, we shall be guided by two 
requirements. The first is to explore with imagi- 
nation and courage every possible avenue that 
might lead to agreement to a safeguarded system 
of arms limitation and control. The second is, 
until or unless agreement is reached, to continue 
realistically and effectively the development and 
production of such weapons of defense as our na- 
tional security and the security of the free world 
demands. 

The ultimate recognition by all states that there 
is no alternative to peace will, we must fervently 
hope, lead to a workable agreement on safeguarded 
disarmament. While the difficulties are vastly 
more complicated, the pattern for such an agree- 
ment has been set by the successful negotiations 
for the International Atomic Energy Agency. 


Specialized Agencies 


So far I have been talking about the big politi- 
cal and security issues which have faced the 
United Nations. These are the headline items— 
the things we most often hear and read about. 
They are the problems about which statesmen 
like to make long and sometimes windy speeches, 
which in turn sometimes give rise to a popular 
conception of the United Nations as a forum for 
talk rather than action. 

Of course, talk is important in the United Na- 
tions. It is directed to audiences the world over, 
and it is part of the process of molding public 
opinion. But the United Nations is far more than 
a talkathon. It carries on important action pro- 
grams which, though seldom making the head- 
lines, profoundly affect people in the most remote 
corners of the world. 
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Most of this work is carried on through the 
specialized agencies of the United Nations—or. 
ganizations like the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation, the World Health Organization, the 
International Labor Organization, and the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization. These autonomous agencies are re- 
lated by special agreements to the U.N. Asa 
result of their work dynamic economic and social 
forces are being channeled to peaceful purposes, 

I like to think of the work of these agencies as 
the grassroots activities of the U.N. In count- 
less hamlets and villages in the Far East, the 
Middle East, and Latin America, the U.N. through 
its specialized agencies is a tangible force for 
good which comes to grips with pressing human 
problems. It touches people where the need is 
greatest and the opportunity most challenging. 

I recall the story told me by an expert of the 
Wuo. He had been working on a malaria-control 
project in a village in north Thailand. Just for 
curiosity he asked the village head man some 
questions to find out what he knew about the 
outside world. This venerable man had never 
heard of President Eisenhower or Nehru or the 
U.N. But when asked if he had ever heard of the 
World Health Organization, a smile of recogni- 
tion lit up his face. Yes, indeed, he knew “Mr. 
WHO.” He was the man who had been in his 
village and killed all the mosquitoes. 

One of the most significant of the U.N. action 
programs is the Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance. Money for this program comes from 
voluntary contributions of governments to a cen- 
tral fund. Disbursements from the fund are made 
to the specialized agencies, which in turn send out 
the experts and provide the technical know-how 
needed in the less-developed countries of the 
world. Last year 76 countries contributed to this 
program and 92 countries and territories received 
technical assistance. 

I have visited some of the countries where the 
program operates. I have seen livestock-improve- 
ment projects over 2 miles high in the Andean 
Mountains of Ecuador. I have seen ancient skills 
of Andean Indians revived and put to economi- 
cally useful purposes in all sorts of beautiful hand- 
icraft and textile work. I have seen the amazing 
results of comprehensive health and sanitation 
programs in remote rural villages in Central 
America. I have seen young men in Haiti learn- 
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ing the secrets of the gasoline engine and the 
use of modern machine tools. I have seen the re- 
sults of forest and natural-resources surveys which 
have led to the exploitation of previously unknown 
natural resources. These projects and many 
others are typical of what is going on under the 
U.N. Technical Assistance Program all over the 
world. 

This is a self-help program, because each coun- 
try receiving assistance must contribute from its 
own resources to the projects being financed by 
the U.N. In terms of the U.S. program of tech- 
nical cooperation it is relatively small—about $30 
million as compared with $140 million. Some- 
times, however, countries prefer to receive techni- 
cal assistance from the U.N. rather than through 
bilateral arrangements. Among some of the newly 
independent countries of the world this is par- 
ticularly true because of sensitivity to alleged po- 
litical strings attached to bilateral agreements. 

The United States has played a leading role in 
the United Nations Technical Assistance Program 
since its inception. This, of course, is in addition 
to what we do through our own program of bi- 
lateral technical cooperation. We participate in 
both programs because it is in our enlightened 
self-interest to do so. 

We know that the United States cannot long 
survive as one oasis of prosperity in a world of 
misery. We do not, as some mistakenly believe, 
seek to buy friendship, which of course is im- 
possible. Rather, our basic long-run aim is the 
growth of societies around the world capable of 
retaining their freedom and independence. This 
does not mean creating a galaxy of U.S. satellites. 
It means helping countries to learn how to handle 
effectively their own problems while meeting the 
legitimate aspirations of their people. 

Activities like the Expanded Program of Tech- 
nical Assistance and the basic work of the spe- 
cialized agencies contribute greatly to the U.N. 
as a framework for peace. They not only develop 
habits of practical international cooperation at 
the technical and professional level, but they at- 
tack poverty, hunger, disease, and illiteracy— 
the root causes of instability, unrest, and war. 

It is, of course, true that as a “have” country 
in technical skills and know-how we find ourselves 
more on the giving than receiving end as far as 
tangible benefits are concerned. However, from 
both the short-range and long-range point of view 
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we are the beneficiaries of the increased security 
and stability which these U.N. programs give to 
societies emerging into the fuller life of the 20th 
century. 


The New Dimensions of the United Nations 


I have reviewed briefly how the U.N. provides 
a framework for the maintenance of peace through 
action in the political, economic, and social fields. 
Now I would like to say a few words about the 
new dimension the U.N. brings to U.S. foreign 
policy. The President hus referred to the U.N. 
as “the cornerstone of our foreign policy.” We 
have been one of the strongest supporters of the 
United Nations since its founding. Clearly, we 
believe that participation in the United Nations 
promotes our national security and is an impor- 
tant way of advancing our foreign-policy 
objectives. 

Our membership in the United Nations and our 
support for it does not mean, however, that every- 
thing it does advances our interests. After all, 
there are 75 other members who have their own 
problems and interests. Nor does it mean that we 
must bring all our foreign-policy problems before 
the United Nations. It is not designed to take 
the place of normal diplomatic relations and ne- 
gotiations but to supplement these and to be a 
court of last appeal in serious matters affecting 
international security. Indeed this is clearly 
stated in the charter. Article 33 says that “the 
parties to any dispute, the continuance of which 
is likely to endanger the maintenance of inter- 
national peace-and security, shall, first of all, seek 
a solution by negotiation, enquiry, mediation, con- 
ciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, resort to 
regional agencies or arrangements, or other peace- 
ful means of their own choice.” 

We are sometimes criticized for bypassing the 
United Nations in the conduct of our foreign 
policy. While we believe that participation in the 
United Nations serves our enlightened self-in- 
terest, it cannot, of course, always take the place of 
normal diplomatic relations between nations. 

On the other hand, there are critics who charge 
that the United Nations is threatening to inter- 
fere with our internal affairs, to impose distaste- 
ful treaties upon us, or even to dictate the courses 
we conduct in our schools. The charter, as you 
know, expressly forbids the United Nations to 
interfere in the internal affairs of any member 
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country. As to the making of treaties, the United 
Nations can propose treaties for the considera- 
tion of members. But it is entirely up to the in- 
dividual countries themselves whether or not they 
will approve these treaties through their legal con- 
stitutional processes. Knowing our United States 
Senate, I doubt very much that a United Nations 
proposed treaty to which we objected could be 
sneaked through when a majority of the Senators 
were looking the other way. 

It is of course true that there is a tendency for 
the major powers to guard zealously against any 
real or imagined loss of sovereignty in the United 
Nations. Sometimes they do not like their actions 
or policies to be scrutinized or questioned by 
countries who do not carry an equal burden of 
power and responsibility. But I believe that those 
whose causes are just have little to worry about 
from such public examination of their policies. 

In this connection there is an interesting dif- 
ference of outlook between the major powers and 
some of the smaller and newly independent coun- 
tries. Secretary-General Hammarskjold de- 
scribed it to me this way after one of his global 
journeys. He said the newer countries are apt to 
regard their participation in the U.N. as an ex- 
tension rather than a limitation of their national 
sovereignty. Through the U.N. they exert in- 
fluence greater than they can alone. In the forum 
of the U.N., for example, they feel able to chal- 
lenge effectively the great powers, and they fre- 
quently do. 

After a brief, turbulent 11 years, what can we 
truthfully say about this rough-hewn framework 
for peace, created with such high hopes 11 years 
ago? Have the great expectations of 1945 been 
realized, or have they come to be only things that 
dreams are made of? The answer, I believe, lies 
somewhere between the two extremes. 

True, we have not reached the millennium, and 
many of the hopes of 1945 have yet to be realized. 
Nevertheless the U.N. has performed impressive 
services for the free world. It has exposed the 
glaring divergence between Communist words and 
Communist deeds. It has revealed the broad com- 
mon denominator of social and economic aims 
which bind nations together. It has released 
human energies and enterprise into constructive 
channels. It has fostered the development of a 
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common conscience of right and wrong in inter. 
national relations. 

The United Nations thus serves as a yardstick ‘ 
by which the conduct of nations can be measured 
and the cause of an orderly and peaceful world 
can be advanced. 

The foundations of the U.N. are basically sound, 
They provide tremendous potentialities for peace- 
fulevolution. It may be long before the structure 
is completed. But a most hopeful beginning has 
been made. The continued growth of the U.N. 
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Letters of Credence Ss 
Ecuador ad 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Ecuador, | 


Teodoro Alvarado Garaicoa, presented his creden- | 


tials to President Eisenhower on July 16. For the 
text of the Ambassador’s remarks and the text of 
the President’s reply, see Department of State 
press release 386. 


Hungary 


The newly appointed Minister of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic, Peter Kos, presented his cre- 
dentials to President Eisenhower on July 17. For 
the text of the Minister’s remarks and the text of 
the President’s reply, see Department of State 
press release 392. 


Brazil 

The newly appointed Brazilian Ambassador, 
<rnani do Amaral Peixoto, presented his creden- 
tials to President Eisenhower July 18. For the 
text of the Ambassador’s remarks and the text of 
the President’s reply, see Department of State 
press release 396. 
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Transcript of Secretary Dulles’ News Conference 


Press release 397 dated July 18 


Secretary Dulles: I have no prepared state- 


ment. I will be glad to answer your questions. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you favor a reduction in 
the manpower strength of the U.S. armed forces? 


A. Ihave not gone into that matter at all except 
in terms of the broad general policy. I think 
that is a question primarily for the military people 
to make recommendations about. The broad con- 
cept of our defensive policy I have set out a good 
many times in terms of primary reliance upon se- 
lective deterrent power. I believe in that general 
principle. But how it is applied is, in the first 
instance, a technical matter for the military 
advisers. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, would it be possible to carry 
out the kind of cuts which are under consideration 
now, and at the same time fulfill the military obli- 
gations of the United States under its various 
alliances? 


A. In the first place, I do not know what are 
these cuts that you refer to as being under consid- 
eration. I am not aware of any particular cuts. 
I have no doubt that they are being discussed in 
the Pentagon, but I have no familiarity with 
them; I have seen no figures nor discussed any fig- 
ures with any members of the Pentagon. 


Q. Could I ask, then, whether substantial cuts 
could be made in the armed services without af- 
fecting the strength of the United States overseas? 


A. Well, are you talking primarily now about 
Nato? 
Q. I was thinking primarily of NATO. 


A. Well, our understanding about the Nato 
forces was very clearly set forth in the statement 
which I made in London in October, I think it 
was, 1954, at the time of the London-Paris Ac- 
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cords.1. We said at that time that it would be the 
policy of the United States to maintain armed 
forces in Europe which would involve our carry- 
ing a fair share of the total Nato responsibility 
there, and that statement was confirmed later on 
by President Eisenhower, after consultation with 
the congressional leaders. There is no intention 
whatsoever of going back on that policy 
declaration. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there is a distinct sentiment 
in the United Nations regarding talks with dele- 
gates who are informed that the prospects for 
some definite and valuable disarmament are better 
now than they have been ever in the last decade. 
Would you subscribe to that? 


A. I would say that the basis for the thinking is 
the growing realization throughout the world that 
some limitation of armament is becoming more 
and more imperative in view of the increasingly 
destructive character of modern armaments. I 
am not sure that any great progress has yet been 
made in finding agreed technical ways of assuring 
that disarmament would be upon a dependable 
and controlled basis. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could I return to Mr. Ran- 
kin’s question? Do your remarks mean that you 
did not see that Admiral Radford was preparing, 
although not in definite form and had reached no 
conclusions, proposals for reductions in our Armed 
Forces of about 800,000 men? 


A. I saw a newspaper story to that effect. I 
have had no consultation nor conference whatever 
with Admiral Radford about the subject, nor have 
I heard any such figure mentioned other than in 
the press story. 


Q. Thank you. 
1 BuLLETIN of Oct. 11, 1954, p. 523. 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, is it still the view of this Gov- 
ernment that the West German Federal Republic 
should raise 12 divisions as soon as possible? 


A. It is the view of the United States Govern- 
ment that all of the members of Nato should make 
the contribution which has been worked out by 
Saceur and by the committee there which works 
out these force goals. The agreed force goal for 
the Federal Republic of Germany is 12 divisions, 
and unless and until there is some change by the 
joint action of Nato we believe that the commit- 
ments thus given should be fulfilled. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you think that modern 
warfare has progressed to the point where such a 
change is possible now? 


A. The change in the Nato force goals? 
Q. Yes. 


A. Well, that again is a question which is more 
appropriate at this stage for consideration by the 
military people than by the civilians. You will 
recall that the Council of Ministers decided, I 
think it was in December 1954, that the planning 
should take into account atomic weapons, and the 
planning has been going ahead on that basis. 
Now, whether the military people doing that plan- 
ning will finally come up with proposals for re- 
duction or not, I do not yet know. That would 
normally not come up until the fall of this year, at 
a time when there comes about the so-called annual 
review of the force goals. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, does opinion in Europe place 
as much importance on the maintenance of large 
combat armed forces as, let’s say, a year or two 
ago? 


A. Well, I think that there has been a growing 
feeling throughout the world that recent develop- 
ments call for a greater emphasis upon modern 
weapons and the means of their delivery and pro- 
tection against their delivery, and perhaps less 
weight upon manpower. That trend has been evi- 
denced in the past division of our own military 
effort as between the different armed services. 
It is apparent in what is taking place in Russia, 
assuming that the Soviets are in fact carrying out 
what they said they would do in the way of re- 
duction of their manpower. We know that there 
has been no reduction in their efforts in the atomic 
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and thermonuclear field. There is that general 
trend which is manifest, I think, wherever there is 
military thinking throughout the world. That is 
the general trend. But to translate that genera] 
trend into terms of the particular problem of Nato 
is something which I am not qualified to do, cer- 
tainly at the present time. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, to sum up, would it be correct 
to say that from your standpoint, looking at the 
problems and the State Department’s view, if the 
Pentagon—our military people—and the NATO 
military people felt that this trend in modern 
weapons made possible at some future date a lower 
figure for the West German armed forces, that 
would not cross your purposes from a political 
stand point? 


A. That is a rather complicated question. 


Q. Well, turn it around: Are there political 
objections from your viewpoint which might, you 
feel, be strong enough to overrule the change in the 
military thinking if that came about? 


A. The only thinking that we have in relation 
to that problem is our thinking as a member of 
Nato, and of course, if there is an agreement in 
the Naro Council upon lower force goals, there 
would be no particular reason that I can think of 
from a political standpoint why we should urge 
something higher than the force goals that the 
military people thought were important. Gen- 
erally speaking, the history of these things has 
been that the military people do not tend readily 
to lower their sights as far as force goals are 
concerned. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, ts it your information that the 
Russians in their manpower cuts are turning to 
primary reliance on the atomic and hydrogen 
weapons? 


A. They certainly seem to be putting their pri- 
mary effort in that type of activity at the present 
time, that is, of atomic and thermonuclear missiles 
and the possible means of their delivery. But 
they have not yet, so far as we know, reduced their 
armed forces to such a degree as to insure that those 
forces could not still be a threat to Europe or to 
any contiguous area. In other words, their land 
forces have been so large that they could still be 
reduced substantially and still leave the Soviet 
Union with very formidable land power. But 
certainly the trend of emphasis seems to have been 
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in favor of reduction of their manpower, which is 
perhaps not wholly for military reasons but also 
because of the fact that more workers are needed 
in the farms and in the factories. But the trend 
seems to be toward the reduction of manpower 
and the continued concentration upon the thermo- 
nuclear weapons. As I say, that trend has not 
yet gone to the point so that we can dismiss as 
unimportant the land forces which the Soviet 
Union has, which are still quite formidable. 


NATO Ground Forces 

Q. Mr. Secretary, do you think NATO would be 
materially weakened or even destroyed if there was 
a substantial reduction in ground combat forces 
in Europe? 

A. I certainly do not think that there would be 
any destruction of Naro if, in accordance with 
competent military advice, there was a reforming 
of the defense pattern of Nato. If that involved 
more emphasis upon the new weapons and the ca- 
pability of the atomic weapons and defense against 
that and less emphasis upon manpower, and if that 
was a competent military judgment, confirmed by 
the political leaders of the different countries, [ 
would not think that the adoption of that concept 
would have any effect at all in, as you put it I 
think, destroying Nato. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, is there any indication or in- 
formation or evidence that NATO authorities 
favor a substantial reduction of ground troops? 


A. I have not discussed that in any way with 
any of the Nato authorities. I have had no talk 
with them at all on that topic since last December. 
General Gruenther was here, but we only discussed 
with him the possible impact of our mutual se- 
curity legislation, and possible cuts in that pro- 
gram, upon our contribution to Nato. So I have 
not been informed at all as to their thinking, in 
accordance with this directive which we gave 
them a year and a half ago, that their planning 
should take atomic weapons into account. 


Q. Another question, Mr. Secretary. If there 
is going to be a substantial reduction of NATO 
ground forces, wouldn’t that necessarily or subse- 
quently lead to a reduction of the military aid 
program? 

A. Well, I don’t know that there will be a re- 
duction of ground forces. And the cost, you know, 
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of these new weapons is very considerable. A 
principal item involved in the current military aid 
program is the provision of new weapons to Nato. 
Now, those weapons are not themselves nuclear 
weapons. They are primarily the means of pro- 
tection against thermonuclear and atomic weapons, 
and that item is a very large item indeed. I think 
no one yet feels confident that it is possible to 
make an overall net reduction of cost even if there 
were the kind of shift your question envisages. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in light of the next decade’s 
increase in long-distance capabilities and also a 
natural desire of people to see foreign troops leave, 
wont the next decade see a phasing out of overseas 
bases for America? 


A. Well, that is a question which I think can’t 
be answered with a “yes” or a “no.” I would say 
that I hope very much that the political develop- 
ments of the next decade will make it practical and 
safe to rely less upon military force, and make 
it possible to effect some reductions in our over- 
seas disposition of forces. But that can’t be an- 
swered in the abstract, because there could at any 
moment be political developments at one place or 
another which would require an increase rather 
than a decrease. You have to play this thing 
by keeping in tune with the events. But I hope 
very much that the next decade will have the trend 
that I indicate. 


Q. Along that line, would you presume that our 
actions in the Philippines in turning over our 
rights, title, and so forth to the air bases? would 
set a precedent for Okinawa? Vice President 
Nixon went into this at Manila. 


A. Well, I don’t think you could make any pre- 
cise parallel because, of course, our legal position 
in Okinawa is quite different from our legal posi- 
tion in the Philippines. There is a residual sov- 
ereignty which Japan has in Okinawa, but for the 
time being at least all of the powers and rights of 
government are exercised by the United States in 
accordance with the Japanese peace treaty. That 
is quite a dissimilar situation from the Philippines. 


Q. Mr. President—[Laughter|—Mr. Secretary, 
doesn’t that rise of neutralism and the develop- 
ment of long-range weapons indicate that in the 


* Tbid., July 16, 1956, p. 95. 
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foreseeable future the defense of the United States 
will be based in the United States? 


A. I don’t think that question can with confi- 
dence be answered in the affirmative. Certainly, 
as there develops a greater capacity to deliver 
weapons from a distance, there will be less de- 
pendence upon foreign bases. But even that is 
an oversimplification because of the fact that, while 
you could perhaps ultimately develop your retalia- 
tory power exclusively in the United States, it 
could be much more costly to do so. I think I 
have pointed out here before, in illustrative terms, 
that a bomber operating from a base nearby the 
Soviet Union might be a bomber which costs one- 
tenth as much, and perhaps it could make 10 times 
as many missions, as a comparable retaliatory 
threat based upon the continental United States. 
If so, your ratio in that matter in terms of cost 
is about 100 to 1. So that, while it could be done, 
it would be a very costly operation to do it, in 
light of the present state of development. 


Q. Sir, you neglected the first part of my 
premise, which was the rise of neutralism, whereby 
we may not have those bases. 


A. Of course, if you assume that we don’t have 
the bases, then obviously we will have to base 
our deterrent of retaliatory power upon the United 
States. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, would this be in accordance 
with the various multilateral agreements we have, 
like NATO and so on, that we concentrate the 
retaliatory power in the United States? 


A. Well, I do not think that the situation that 
was suggested will arise in the sense that neutral- 
ism will develop to such a point that there will not 
be a combined defense of the North Atlantic Treaty 
area, certainly that portion of it which lies in 
Europe. And I believe that there will continue 
to be, for the foreseeable future, the extension of 
common facilities and so forth in Europe under 
the North Atlantic Treaty. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the Army always contends 
that it must be prepared to fight these small brush- 
fire wars. What part do wars of that type play 
in these trends and thinking that you have been 
talking about? Is such war ruled out, or is it 
felt they will be fought with atomic weapons? 


A. Of course, we would like to rule them out if 
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we could. And I do think that through the proc- 
esses of diplomacy, through deterrent power 
other than atomic weapons—for instance, in some 
cases there are deterrents of an economic and finan- 
cial character—it is possible to do a great deal to 
exclude the possibility of the so-called brush wars, 
Perhaps the possibility cannot be excluded en- 
tirely. As you know, our theory of deterrence is 
a theory of selective deterrent, and in the case of 
a brush war, we need not drop atomic weapons 
over vast populated areas. 


Evaluation of Recent Soviet Proposals 


Q. Mr. Secretary, these two most recent pro- 
posals by the Soviet Union—reduction of arms and 
the suspension of nuclear explosives—do you at- 
tach any sincerity at all to these proposals, and, if 
you do, what can we do to counteract their obvious 
propaganda value? 


A. Well, you referred to two things—the reduc- 
tion of the numbers of their armed forces, I think, 
was the first— 


Q. I was thinking primarily, sir, in that connec- 
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tion in terms of what happened just recently, when | 


they accepted our figure for the reduction on both 
sides, not just their own unilateral reduction which 
they have announced. 


A. Well, that was not the acceptance of the total 
package, nor did it include acceptance of the con- 
trols and checks that would be necessary to deter- 
mine whether or not there was in fact a reciprocity 
of reduction. It doesn’t do any good for the 
Soviet to accept figures unless they give the pos- 
sibility of checking and controlling what actually 
happens. It has been basic to the United States 
policy that we would not reduce our Armed Forces 
in reliance merely on a promise by another country 
to reduce its armed forces, unless there was some 
way of checking and controlling that promise. 
And so far a great difficulty with the Soviet Union 
has been that they have consistently rejected any 
effective means of controlling and checking as to 
whether or not they in fact did what they promised 
to do. 


Q. Well, is your answer then that you do not 
think that there is any element of sincerity in the 
proposal? 


A. I think that, as far as the reduction of their 
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own manpower is concerned, there is sincerity to 
it—if you want to use that word—in the sense that 
I believe that a combination of their own military 
concepts plus the need of more people in factories 
and on the farms has probably led them to bring 
about a reduction of their own armed forces, or 
will doso. In other words, if you ask me whether 
I think in fact they are going to do it, I would say 
I think that they probably are, for the reasons 
which I mentioned. But that is nothing upon 
which we can depend unless we have some means, 
or there is some international system set up, for 
actually checking that they have done it—because 
perhaps they won’t do it. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the Egyptian Ambassador 
said yesterday, after his return from Cairo, Egypt 
is now prepared to accept our earlier offer on the 
Aswan Dam, in financing it. Are we prepared 
to go ahead with that offer now? 


A. I would not want to offer to answer that 
question in advance of seeing the Ambassador, 
whom I’m seeing, I think, tomorrow afternoon. 
All I can say is that quite a lot of things have 
happened since the offer was made and those would 
have to be taken into account and will be taken 
into account in my talk with the Egyptian 
Ambassador. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you plan to attend the 
Republican Convention, and if so, do you have any 
plans to make a speech there? 


A. I do plan to be present at San Francisco 
while the convention is on, or at least during part 
of the time the convention is on, particularly dur- 
ing the period when the platform will be under 
consideration. I have no present plans to make a 
speech. 


Q. Do you intend, sir, to help write the plat- 
form plank on foreign policy as you did in 1952? 


A. I expect I will have a certain part in the 
writing of it, yes. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, can you say anything now 
about your post Pan American plans? 


A. I shall probably be in that general area for 
the balance of the week, perhaps, subject to work- 
ing out of details with the governments concerned, 
going to Colombia and Ecuador, and to Peru for 
the inauguration. I will be back on Sunday 
[July 29]. 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, have you looked into prec- 
edent for the Secretary of State helping his party 
write the foreign policy program? I don’t re- 
member other Secretaries of State being at politi- 
cal conventions. I may be mistaken. 


A. No, I do not recollect and I have not looked 
into that. But it seems to me quite unrealistic to 
think that a Secretary of State should not have 
some voice in the writing of the platform of his 
party in relation to foreign affairs. 


Q. Where is the line, sir, between that partici- 
pation and the statement you made to us some time 
earlier that you had no plans to take any part in 
the political campaign this year? How do you 
divide the two? 


A. I would not think that giving my views, in 
response to inquiries, to those who have the re- 
sponsibility of the platform, would be engaging in 
political activity. 


Q. You have no plans to make any speeches that 
you would consider political during the campaign? 


A. Ihave no plans at the present time. 


Q. Do you think it is possible to write a biparti- 
san plank on foreign policy? 


A. That depends on the Democrats. If they 


agree, I could write one. 
Q. Have they invited you to their convention? 


A. No, but they still may. It would be a very 


good idea. I would be delighted to go. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, why do you have to go to 
San Francisco for it? Don’t you think the plat- 
formis going to be written here anyway before the 
convention? 


A. Undoubtedly the platform will be initially 
drafted here. I suppose that the prospective 
chairman of the Resolutions Committee will! go out 
to San Francisco with drafts covering the different 
planks of the platform. But after the convention 
begins or, indeed, before the formal convention 
begins, there will be hearings, I suppose, as cus- 
tomary, and various interested parties will appear 
before the Resolutions Committee and make pro- 
posals and suggestions with reference to various 
items of the platform, including foreign policy. I 
do not think that the platform will take final form 
until after those different views have been heard. 


Q. Sir, don’t you think there is a certain risk at- 
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tached in a very partisan foreign-policy plank 
appearing which then later—suppose your party 
wins the election again—you would have to defend 
before possibly another Democratic Congress? 


A. Well, your question assumes that the plat- 
form will be highly partisan. 


Q. It was in 1952, sir. 
A. We are talking about 1956. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, are you preparing a foreign- 
policy plank for the platform? Are you now pre- 
paring such a plank? 


A. I am starting to crystallize some of my own 
thinking about what might be in a plank, but so 
far I have not had any discussion of it with the 
people who will presumably be charged with the 
actual drafting of it. 


U. N. Technical Assistance 


Q. Mr. Secretary, would you discuss the impli- 
cations of a cut on the Hill of an appropriation to 
the technical assistance aspects of the U.N.?* 


A. I greatly regret that that cut has taken place. 
I think it took place not primarily because of any 
serious objection on the part of most of the Com- 
mittee to the program as such. It was primarily, 
I think, a feeling that we ought not to contribute 
as much as 50 percent of the program. The effort 
was to cut our contribution to 3314 percent of the 
total program. I would like myself to see the cut 
restored, because there is no assurance that we can 
abruptly, at least, get contributions from other 
quarters to fill in the gap and therefore it may 
result in a weakening of the program. I believe 
that for a long-term proposition it is sound to ex- 
pect other countries to carry sufficient of the pro- 
gram so that our percentage could be reduced to 
331% percent. But, as I say, to do it abruptly the 
way that it has been done would cause confusion 
and difficulties there and some weakening of the 
program. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I would like to go back to the 
manpower question for just a moment. The rea- 
sons which you have outlined for your belief that 
the Russians are going to make the cut they spoke 


*For a statement on the U.N. Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance by Assistant Secretary Wilcox before 
the Subcommittee on International Organizations and 
Movements of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, see 
ibid., July 9, 1956, p. 76. 
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of and for possible reductions in American forees 
are all internal military reasons, that is, reasons 
which relate to needs for manpower in factories 
and for a decreased need for manpower in th 
military. My question is this: Do you see any 
elements in international affairs, in relations, for ) 
example, between the United States and the 
Soviet Union, which would be favorable to a re- 
duction of forces? \ 





A. I believe that, as I indicated, the primary | 
reasons for the Soviet reduction, if it takes place, | 
are internal reasons, a shift of their own concep. 
tions about the proper balance today of military | 
forces and the need for more people in the factories 
and on the farms. Now, I think there has been 
some considerable diminution of international ten- 
sions. I think it is generally agreed there is less | 
risk of general war than has been the case here- 
tofore. That may be an element in Soviet calcu- | 
lations. Also there is the fact that, while we have 
not attempted to make propaganda use of it, the 
United States set an example in reducing its | 
Armed Forces. The Soviet Union is a Johnny- 
come-lately in that respect, although it is talking 
as though it was setting the example. We, in fact, 
of course, made the big cut immediately after the 
close of the Second World War. We built up 
again at the time of the Korean War. As soon as | 
that was over, we started cutting down. So that , 
I think we have really set the example in this re- 
spect. That may have had some impact upon the 
Soviet Union. 


ee 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could I ask a related question 
to that? Would you say that the relaxation or 
diminution in international tension was also a 
reason for the United States to consider further 
reductions in its Armed Forces? 


A. Well, I feel that it is vitally important for 
the United States to maintain a certain measure of 
superiority or equality with the Soviet Union in 
terms of atomic weapons, missiles, and means of 
their delivery, and so forth. I would not think 
that the situation permitted of any particular re- 
duction in that respect. It might be possible that 
the trend that I referred to in terms of reduction 
of manpower may perhaps be somewhat continued, 
but that is primarily for the military people in 
the first instance to make a recommendation. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you are portrayed in a press 
report today as feeling that an ultimate cut in 
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the proposed West German troops for NATO 
may be acceptable. Did you discuss this question 
with Chancellor Adenauer when he was here? 


A. No. When I discussed the matter with 
Chancellor Adenauer, it was in terms of the great 
importance of the Federal Republic carrying out 
its present commitment to Nato. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, it has been reported that you 
submitted to the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee a list of the diplomatic changes in the Mid- 
dle East posts. Could you tell us whether those 
reports are correct, and could you discuss some of 
the reasons for those changes? 


A. I can’t comment on the changes that are 
being discussed in the press until the matter has 
been dealt with officially by the President. As 
you know, the practice in these matters is to seek 
the agrément of foreign governments to any 
diplomatic exchange, and until that has been re- 
ceived it is not considered to be good international 
manners to discuss diplomatic changes. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, a followup, if I may, on that 
cut for technical aid of the U.N. It has been re- 
ported that representatives of the Department of 
State in Geneva have reported back here that they 
have encountered embarrassment and distress in 
dealings with the Economic and Social Council be- 
cause of this impending cut. Has that informa- 
tion, assuming that it is substantially correct, 
been given to the Hill as one of the complications 
involved in something of this kind? 

A. I am sorry I can’t answer that question. I 
would assume that it has been, through one or 
another of the Assistant Secretaries. But Iam not 
familiar personally with the report that you refer 
to, nor have I dealt with it in any way. 


Q. Thank you, sir. 


Delegations to Inaugural Ceremonies 
in Peru and Bolivia 


Press release 402 dated July 20 

President Eisenhower on July 20 named Secre- 
tary Dulles as his personal representative to head 
the U.S. delezation to the inauguration of the 
President-elect of Peru, Dr. Manuel Prado 
Ugarteche. 

At the conclusion of the meeting of Presidents 
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in Panama, the Secretary will proceed to Bogoté, 
Colombia. He will spend July 24 there in confer- 
ences with the President and other Government 
officials. On July 25 he will proceed to Quito, 
Ecuador, where he will confer with the President 
and officials of the Ecuadoran Government. 

Secretary Dulles will be accompanied to Colom- 
bia and Ecuador by Mrs. Dulles; Henry F. Hol- 
land, Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Af- 
fairs; Carl W. McCardle, Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs; Maurice M. Bernbaum, Director, 
Office of South American Affairs; and William B. 
Macomber, Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
State. 

On July 26 Mr. Dulles will fly to Lima, Peru, 
where he will act as chief of the U.S. delegation 
and personal representative of the President at 
the ceremonies for the inauguration of the Presi- 
dent-elect of Peru, Dr. Manuel Prado. The in- 
auguration program will take place in Lima from 
July 27 through August 1. 

The U.S. delegation to the inaugural ceremonies 
in Lima will include the following, with the rank 
of special ambassador to represent the President: 


Theodore C. Achilles, Ambassador to Peru 

Henry F. Holland, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs 

Charles H. Percy, President, Bell and Howell Corpora- 
tion 

Willard L. Beaulac, Ambassador to Argentina 


The other members of the U.S. delegation are: 


Albert P. Morano, U.S. House of Representatives 

Carl W. McCardle, Assistant Secretary of State for Pub- 
lic Affairs : 

Maj. Gen. Robert W. Douglass, Jr., U.S. Air Force 

George A. Blowers, Director, Export-Import Bank 

Maurice M. Bernbaum, Director, Office of South Ameri- 
ean Affairs, Department of State 

William B. Macomber, Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of State 


Members of the U.S. Embassy staff at Lima, 
Peru, also named on the delegation are: 


Clare H. Timberlake, Deputy Chief of Mission 
Francis A. Linville, Counselor of Embassy for Economic 


Affairs 

Col. Thomas M. Metz, U.S. Army Attaché 

Comdr. Arthur O. McIntyre, U.S. Naval Attaché and Naval 
Attaché for Air 

Col. Charles H. Shaw, U.S. Air Attaché 

John R. Neale, Director, U.S. Foreign Operations Mission 


As the Secretary must be in Washington to re- 
ceive Prime Minister Robert Menzies of Australia, 
who arrives on July 31, it will be necessary for the 
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Secretary to depart from Lima on the evening of 
July 28. 

The necessity to return to Washington will make 
it impossible for the Secretary of State to head the 
U.S. delegation to the ceremonies for the inaugu- 
ration of the President-elect of Bolivia, Hernan 
Siles Zuazo, which will take place in La Paz, Bo- 
livia, from August 3 through August 8. 

The U.S. delegation to the Bolivian inaugural 
ceremonies will be headed by Gerald Drew, U.S. 
Ambassador to Bolivia, and will include with the 
rank of special ambassador to represent the Presi- 
dent : 

Henry F. Holland, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 

American Affairs 


Charles H. Percy, President, Bell and Howell Corporation 
Cecil B. Lyon, U.S. Ambassador to Chile 


The other members of the U.S. delegation are: 


Bourke B. Hickenlooper, U.S. Senate 
Maj. Gen. Robert W. Douglass, Jr., U.S. Air Force 
George A. Blowers, Director, Export-Import Bank 
Maurice M. Bernbaum, Director, Office of South Ameri- 
can Affairs, Department of State 
Members of the U.S. Embassy staff at La Paz, 
Bolivia, also named on the delegation are: 
Eugene A. Gilmore, Deputy Chief of Mission 
Col. Charles H. Shaw, U.S. Air Attaché 
Lt. Col. Isaac W. Cundiff, U.S. Army Attaché 
Ross A. Moore, Director, U.S. Foreign Operations Mission 


Aswan High Dam 


Press release 401 dated July 19 


At the request of the Government of Egypt, the 
United States joined in December 1955 with the 
United Kingdom and with the World Bank in an 
offer to assist Egypt in the construction of a high 
dam on the Nile at Aswan.? This project is one 
of great magnitude. It would require an esti- 
mated 12 to 16 years to complete at a total cost 
estimated at some $1,300,000,000, of which over 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 26, 1955, p. 1050. 
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$900,000,000 represents local currency require. 
ments. It involves not merely the rights and in. 
terests of Egypt but of other states whose waters 
are contributory, including Sudan, Ethiopia, and 
Uganda. 


The December offer contemplated an extension 


by the United States and United Kingdom of 
grant aid to help finance certain early phases of the 





work, the effects of which would be confined solely ) 


to Egypt, with the understanding that accom- 
plishment of the project as a whole would require 
a satisfactory resolution of the question of Nile 
water rights. Another important consideration | 
bearing upon the feasibility of the undertaking, 
and thus the practicability of American aid, was | 
Egyptian readiness and ability to concentrate its 





—— 


economic resources upon this vast construction | 


program. 

Developments within the succeeding 7 
have not been favorable to the success of the proj- 
ect, and the U.S. Government has concluded that 
it is not feasible in present circumstances to par- 
ticipate in the project. Agreement by the riparian 
states has not been achieved, and the ability of 
Egypt to devote adequate resources to assure the 
project’s success has become more uncertain than 
at the time the offer was made. 

This decision in no way reflects or involves any 
alteration in the friendly relations of the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States toward the 
Government and people of Egypt. 

The United States remains deeply interested in 
the welfare of the Egyptian people and in the de- 
velopment of the Nile. It is prepared to consider 
at an appropriate time and at the request of the 
riparian states what steps might be taken toward 
a more effective utilization of the water resources 
of the Nile for the benefit of the peoples of the 
region. Furthermore, the United States remains 
ready to assist Egypt in its effort to improve the 
economic condition of its people and is prepared, 
through its appropriate agencies, to discuss these 
matters within the context of funds appropriated 
by the Congress. 
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Detention of U.S. Personnel in Soviet Union 


Following is the text of a note delivered to the 
Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs by the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Moscow on July 16 concerning 
Soviet detention of U.S. personnel involved in 
aircraft incidents, together with a statement made 
by Deputy Under Secretary Murphy on July 18 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 


U.S. NOTE OF JULY 16 
Press release 388 dated July 16 


The Embassy of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and has the honor to refer to the question 
of the detention of United States military per- 
sonnel in the Soviet Union. 

The United States Government has for some 
time received, from persons of various nationali- 
ties freed from Soviet Government imprisonment 
during the last several years, reports that they 
have conversed with, seen or heard reports con- 
cerning United States military aviation personnel, 
belonging either to the United States Air Force 
or to the United States Navy Air Arm, in actual 
detention in the Soviet Union. The United States 
Government has sought in all such cases to obtain, 
if possible, precise identification of American na- 
tionals detained by the Soviet Government, al- 
though it notes that by international law and 
international practice the Soviet Government is 
obliged to inform the United States Government 
first of any American nationals whom the Soviet 
Government holds in custody or to permit such 
nationals to communicate with the proper United 
States authorities. 

The reports concerning such personnel have now 
become so persistent and detailed, and so credible, 
that, although the United States Government is 
not able to identify by name these American na- 
tionals now detained by the Soviet Government, it 
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requests the Soviet Government to inform the 
United States Government in detail concerning 
each American military person who has been de- 
tained in the Soviet Union at any time since Janu- 
ary 1, 1949 of whom the United States Government 
has not heretofore been informed by the Soviet 
Government, giving in each case the name of the 
person and the circumstances underlying his 
detention. 

Specifically, the United States Government is in- 
formed and is compelled to believe that the Soviet 
Government has had and continues to have under 
detention the following: 

1. One or more members of the crew of a United 
States Navy Privateer-type aircraft which came 
down in the Baltic Sea area on April 8, 1950.1. The 
United States Government has since that time re- 
ceived reports that various members of the crew of 
this United States aircraft were, and are, detained 
in Soviet detention places in the Far Eastern area 
of the Soviet Union. In particular, it is informed, 
and believes, that in 1950 and in October, 1953 at 
least one American military aviation person, be- 
lieved to be a member of the crew of this United 
States Navy Privateer, was held at Camp No. 20 
allegedly near Taishet, and Collective Farm No. 
25, approximately 54 kilometers from Taishet, said 
to be under sentence for alleged espionage. This 
American national was described as having suf- 
fered burns on the face and legs in the crash of his 
aircraft and using crutches or a cane. 

Reports have been received from former pris- 
oners of the Soviet Government at Vorkuta that in 
September, 1950 as many as eight American na- 
tionals, believed to be members of the crew of the 
United States Navy Privateer to which reference 
is made, had been seen in the area of Vorkuta and 
specifically, that one person who was interned at 

*For correspondence with the Soviet Union concerning 
this incident, see BuLttetin of May 1, 1950, p. 667, and 


May 15, 1950, p. 753. 
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Vorkuta in September, 1950 stated that he was 
serving a twenty-five year espionage sentence and 
had been a member of a downed United States 
aircraft. 

For the information of the Soviet Government, 
the crew of the United States Navy Privateer when 
it departed for its flight over the high seas of 
the Baltic consisted of the following United States 
Navy personnel, all nationals of the United States: 


Name Rank Serial Number 
Peite; Jonn i. CS ees 320676 USNR 
Seeschaf, Howard W__--- f 264095 USN 
Reynolds, Robert D__---- 14, $e... 368573 USN 
Burgess, Tommy L___---- NS 506762 USN 
Danens Jr., Joe H_---_--- | | 3685438 USN 
Thomas, Jack W-_-_---- S| 1) 2242750 USN 
Beckman, Frank L__---- Ree cesses 2799076 USN 
Purcell, Edward J_-__-_- Cy nor 2540438 USN 
Rinniar Jr., Joseph Norris. AT3 —____- 2542600 USN 
Bourassa, Joseph Jay___ AL3 ______ 9539864 USN 


2. One or more members of the crew of a United 
States Air Force B-29 which came down on June 
13, 1952, either over the Sea of Japan or near the 
Kamchatka area of the Soviet Union. An officer, 
believed by the United States Government to have 
been a member of this crew, was observed in Oc- 
tober 1953 in a Soviet hospital north of Magadan 
near the crossing of the Kolyma River between 
Elgen and Debin at a place called Narionburg. 
This officer stated that he had been convicted, 
wrongfully, under Item 6 of Article 58 of the 
Soviet Penal Code. 

For the information of the Soviet Government, 
the United States Air Force personnel on board 
the B-29 which has been missing since June 13, 
1952, were as follows: 


Name Rank Serial Number 

Busch, Samuel N__- __----. Maijor__.... AO 733811 

Sculley, James A__.---.--. SL sf rn AO 693414 

Service, Samuel D___-_~_~-. is: tS AO 752509 

McDonnell, Robert J__---- Lt & are AO 2222264 
Homer, William B__------ M/Set.. AF 7025704 
Moore, David L._._--_---- M/Sgt_-_--_-- AF 15229915 
Blizzard, William A__--_-. le) AF 19244175 
Monserrat, Miguel W_____- ae AF 13164064 
Berge, Dddie R__.___....._ S/Sat...... AF 17281746 
Sonura; Leon F_.......... 3/Set_—...- AF 18359162 
Becker, Roscoe G__------- LS,” AF 19391813 
Pillsbury, Danny H_------- : | | AF 18245964 


3. While the foregoing specific cases involve the 
crew members of two aircraft, it may well be that 
the Soviet Government has in its custody members 
of the crews of other United States aircraft, par- 
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ticularly crew members of aircraft engaged 
behalf of the United Nations Command side of the 
military action in Korea since 1950. 

The United States Government desires that the 
Soviet Government make its inquiry on the fore. 
going subject as thoroughly as possible, but that 
it keep this Embassy informed of progress as soon 
as possible. 


STATEMENT BY DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY 
MURPHY, JULY 18 


The State Department and the various agencies 
of this Government abroad have for years re- 
ceived from time to time reports of the presence in 





~ 


Soviet prisons or prison camps of American citi- | 


zens. ‘The Department has endeavored to make a 
careful examination so far as possible of the ree- 
ords and other evidence available to determine 
whether the reports were credible and whether 
the individuals in question were actually Ameri- 
cans. In a number of cases it was determined 
that the reports were not sufficiently credible to 
justify action or the individuals turned out not 
to be American citizens entitled to the protection 
of the United States Government. In cases in 
which the Department was convinced of the iden- 
tification and citizenship of the individuals 
reported, the Department has taken vigorous dip- 
lomatic action to obtain the release of the indi- 
viduals identified. 

Because it was believed that we would be more 
successful in diplomatic negotiations if we could 
identify by name and history individuals of whose 
presence in Soviet detention we had evidence, the 
Department and Embassy at Moscow concentrated 
on those cases. There may be mentioned as an 
example of such an incident the case of John 
Noble, whom the Department succeeded in repat- 
riating at the end of 1954. 

From time to time, particularly in 1954 and 
1955, reports came in from repatriates, American 
and others, that they had heard of or actually seen 
American military personnel, some particularly 
identified as military aviation personnel, in Soviet 
detention camps or prisons. There are also cases 
of persons identified as American Army personnel 
In no case were 
the informants able to identify the individual avi- 
ation personnel by name, although physical de- 


on whose cases we are working. 
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scriptions were given sometimes where the indi- 
vidual was seen or they were otherwise identified, 
such as that they were members of a crew which 
had been brought down over the Baltic or in one 
case 2 crew member on board an aircraft which 
had come down off Kamchatka. 

The Department made careful attempts to trace 
down each of these stories. By June 1956 it con- 
sulted with the Embassy at Moscow and the Em- 
bassy at Tokyo (which had been in consultation 
on this subject with the Japanese Foreign Office) , 
as well as with the Navy, Air Force, and Army 
Departments and the Office of Secretary of De- 
fense, as to whether we should not approach the 
Soviet Government upon the basis that the Soviet 
Government was under a legal duty to inform us 
whether these reports, though anonymous as to 
the identity of the individual Americans involved, 
were true. We also took into account the fact 
that publicity to the request might encourage 
other repatriates to come forward with informa- 
tion which might be more specific than informa- 
tion we had already received. The Ambassadors 
in Moscow and Tokyo and the Department of De- 
fense and the other Departments concerned all 
concurred in the proposal that this approach 
should be made. 

As the committee will see, whether there is any 
success to the present approach will depend in the 
first place on the possibility that the Soviet author- 
ities will actually make an attempt to find out, 
if they do not already know, what American per- 
sonnel they have been holding of whom they have 
not notified us. In the second place, the publicity 
attendant to the release of the text of the note to 
the Soviet Government may encourage other 
repatriates to get in touch with American authori- 
ties abroad or in this country and give us addi- 
tional information. This is at present a hope but 
there is evidence to base reliance on it. We have 
at least one case of an individual who had appar- 
ently been for years vaguely referred to as an 
American but whom Japanese repatriates in 1955 
more positively identified so that we succeeded in 
identifying him to the Soviet Government and he 
has been repatriated successfully. We have had 
several instances in which vague reports turned 
out after considerable investigation to be funda- 
mentally true although original identifications 
were not sufficiently accurate. 
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Alleged Violations of Soviet Territory 


U.S. NOTE OF JULY 19 


Press release 398 dated July 19 
Following is the text of a note delivered to the 
Soviet Embassy at Washington on July 19. 


The Department of State has the honor to in- 
form the Embassy of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics that the latter’s note no. 23 of July 
10, 1956 alleging violations of Soviet territory by 
United States Air Force twin-engine medium 
bombers coming from Western Germany, has re- 
ceived the most serious consideration of the 
United States Government. It is noted that the 
Soviet Government’s note refers to “the American 
Zone of Occupation in Western Germany”. At- 
tention is called to the fact that there is no longer 
an American Zone of Occupation in Western Ger- 
many. Presumably, the reference is to the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. 

A thorough inquiry has been conducted and it 
has been determined that no United States mili- 
tary planes based, or flying, in or adjacent to the 
European area at the time of the alleged over- 
flights could possibly have strayed, as alleged, so 
far from their known flight plans, which carefully 
exclude such overflights as the Soviet note alleges. 
Therefore the statement of the Government of the 
Soviet Union is in error. 

The Department of State at the same time feels 
obliged to comment on the accompanying state- 
ments in the Soviet Embassy’s note implying a 
plot to hinder the improvement of international 
relations and insinuating that the alleged Ameri- 
can Air Force flights might have been arranged 
by General Twining in Germany, following his 
visit to the Soviet Union. These remarks, which 
are as obviously out of place as they are unwar- 
ranted, indeed of themselves have the effect of hin- 
dering the improvement of international relations. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 19, 1956. 


SOVIET NOTE OF JULY 10 


EMBASSY OF THE UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


No. 23 
The Embassy of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
presents its compliments to the Department of State of 
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the United States of America and, on instructions from 
the Soviet Government, has the honor to state the follow- 
ing. 

According to precisely established data, on July 4 of this 
year at 8:18 a. m. Moscow time, a twin-engine medium 
bomber of the United States Air Force appeared from 
the direction of the Zone of Occupation in West Germany, 
crossed over the territory of the German Democratic Re- 
public, and invaded the airspace of the Soviet Union in 
the Grodno area from the direction of the Polish People’s 
Republic at 9:35 a. m. The aircraft which violated the 
airspace of the Soviet Union flew along the Minsk—Vilnius- 
Kaunas-Kaliningrad route, penetrating the territory of 
the Soviet Union to a depth of 320 kilometers and remain- 
ing over the said territory for one hour and 32 minutes. 

On July 5 of this year at 7:41 a. m. Moscow time, a 
twin-engine medium bomber of the United States Air 
Force appeared from the direction of the American Zone 
of Occupation in West Germany, crossed the territory of 
the German Democratic Republic, and at 8:54 a. m. in- 
vaded the airspace of the Soviet Union in the area of 
Brest, from the direction of the Polish People’s Republic. 
The aircraft violating the air boundary of the Soviet 
Union flew along the Brest-Pinsk-—Baranovichi-Kaunas— 
Kaliningrad route, penetrating Soviet territory to a depth 
of 150 kilometers and remaining one hour and 20 minutes 
over the said territory. The same day another twin- 
engine bomber of the United States Air Force invaded the 
airspace of the Soviet Union and penetrated Soviet ter- 
ritory to a considerable depth. 

On July 9 additional flights of United States aircraft 
into the Soviet airspace took place. 

The said violations of the air boundaries of the Soviet 
Union by American aircraft cannot be evaluated as being 
other than intentional and conducted for purposes of 
reconnaissance. 

It must be emphasized that these gross violations of the 
airspace of the Soviet Union have taken place at a time 
when, as a result of the efforts of the Soviet Union and 
other peace-loving countries, a definite easing of inter- 
national tension has been achieved, when the relations 
between nations are improving, and when mutual trust 
among them is growing. Such a course of international 
events meets the full approval of the peoples of all coun- 
tries vitally interested in strengthening peace. 

One cannot, however, fail to observe that reactionary 
circles hostile to the cause of peace in a number of coun- 
tries are disturbed by the lessening of international ten- 
sion which has taken place. 
every possible way to hinder the further improvement of 


These circles attempt in 


relations and the creation of mutual trust among nations. 
Among such attempts should be included the said gross 
violation by the American Air Force of the airspace of the 
Soviet Union, which consistently conducts a policy of 
strengthening peace and broadening businesslike coopera- 
tion with all countries, including the United States of 
America. 

In this connection, it is to be noted that the said viola- 
tions of the air boundaries of the Soviet Union by Ameri- 
can aircraft coincided with the stay of General Twining, 
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U.S. Air Force Chief of Staff, in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

The Soviet Government energetically protests to the 
xyovernment of the United States against so gross a viola- 
tion of the airspace of the Soviet Union by American 
military aircraft and considers this violation an inten. 
tional act of certain circles in the United States, planned 
to cause tension in the relations between the Soviet 
Union and the United States of America. 

Calling the attention of the Government of the United 
States to the inadmissibility of such violations of the air. 
space of the Soviet Union by American aircraft, the Soviet 
Government states that all responsibility for possible 
consequences of such violations rests with the Government 
of the United States. 

The Soviet Government expects that steps will be taken 
by the Government of the United States to punish those 
guilty of the said violations and to prevent such violations 
in the future. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 10, 1956 


Correspondence With Iceland 
Concerning Defense Agreement 


U.S. NOTE OF JULY 17 
Press release 394 

Following is the text of a note delivered on July 
17 at Reykjavik by the American Ambassador to 
Iceland, John J. Muccio, to the Icelandic Min- 
istry for Foreign Affairs. 

The Embassy of the United States of America 
has the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the 
note of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs of the 
Government of Iceland dated June 11, 1956, con- 
cerning the defense agreement of 1951 between the 
Government of Iceland and the Government of 
the United States. 

The Ministry’s note suggested that the proposed 
bilateral negotiations between the Government of 
Iceland and the Government of the United States 
should not begin until August 1. 

It is the understanding of the Embassy that the 
date of August 1 was based on the assumption that 
the new Government of Iceland would not be 
formed prior to that date. 

The Embassy believes that since negotiations 
should not be undertaken until a new government 
in Iceland shall have had time to formulate its 


*Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2266. 
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yiews it would be inopportune to consider the 
Ministry’s proposal until after the new government 
shall have taken office. 

At that time it will be opportune to consider 
arrangements concerning the location and pro- 
cedure for the discussions envisaged. 


ICELANDIC NOTE OF JUNE 11 


The Ministry for Foreign Affairs presents its 
compliments to the Embassy of the United States 
of America and has the honour to submit the 
following: 

As the Embassy is aware of the Althing adopted 
on March 28th, 1956, the following resolution : 

The Althing resolves to declare 

that the foreign policy of Iceland should as hitherto be 
formulated so as to ensure the independence and secur- 
ity of the country, that friendly relations be maintained 
with other countries and that the Icelandic people coop- 
erate in security matters with their neighbour nations, 
i. e. through cooperation in N.A.T.O. 

In view of changed conditions since the Defense Agree- 
ment of 1951 was concluded and in view of the declaration 
made to the effect that foreign armed forces should not 
be stationed in Iceland in time of peace, revision of the 
system then adopted should immediately be initiated so 
that the Icelanders themselves would perform the care 
and maintenance of defense installations—other than 
military duties—and that the Defense Force be with- 
drawn. 

If an agreement is not reached concerning these amend- 
ments, the Defense Agreement should be terminated in 
accordance with Article VII thereof. 

In conformity with this expressed will of the 
Althing, the Ministry hereby has the honour to 
suggest that discussions be taken up between the 
Government of Iceland and the Government of 
the United States of America in order to intro- 
duce a new system to replace that adopted under 
the 1951 Defense Agreement. It is further sug- 
gested that, due to the forthcoming General Elec- 
tions, these discussions shall not commence until 
August ist, 1956, and that arrangements be made 
before that date as to how and where such discus- 
sions shall be initiated. 

It is the intention of the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs that the 6 months’ notice referred to in 
Article VII of the 1951 Defense Agreement be 
effective as from August Ist, 1956. 

The Icelandic Permanent Representative on the 
North Atlantic Council will be instructed to notify 
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the Council accordingly in conformity with the 
provisions of Article VII of the Defense Agree- 


ment. 
Ministry For Foreign AFFarrs, 
Reykjavik, June 11th, 1956. 


U.S. Partnership With Pakistan 


Statement by Vice President Nixon? 


It has been a great pleasure for Mrs. Nixon and 
myself to have briefly renewed our acquaintance 
with Pakistan and to see our friends here. We 
are deeply grateful for the warm and friendly 
welcome extended us. 

We regret that our stay this time has been 
of short duration. However, I was privileged to 
talk with President Mirza and members of your 
Cabinet this morning. It is good to hear of the 
progress you are making in building a new nation. 

When I last visited Pakistan two and a half 
years ago, your country was still constructing its 
constitution. Now Pakistan has become a re- 
public and is looking forward to the growth and 
strengthening of its democratic institutions. The 
United States is always happy to see good friends 
striding forward with the other nations of the 
free world. 

Your Prime Minister, in his recent London 
speech before the Foreign Press Association, noted 
that peace can be maintained only through a dy- 
namic, positive, and constructive approach and 
by measures of eollective security. 

He also described the impatience of the Asian 
people to enjoy the fruits of their freedom and to 
improve their living conditions. The urge for 
progress which he mentioned is a most construc- 
tive force. I agree with him that our hope lies 
in pressing forward in a cooperative effort to 
improve the lot of the people. 

We are glad that our partnership with Paki- 
stan has been of some assistance to you in working 
toward this goal of increased human welfare. 
It is encouraging that you have formulated a 
draft 5-year plan. 

I trust that our countries will long be associated 
as we are with other free Asian countries in these 
endeavors toward real peace and a better life. 


1Made to correspondents at Karachi on July 9. 
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Air Force Musicians Honored 
by King and Queen of Cambodia 


The Department of State announced on July 9 
(press release 378) that Col. George S. Howard, 
Chief of Bands and Music, USAF, W.O. Fred 
Kepner, and S.Sgt. Robert Cray were honored in a 
ceremony at the Department that day. In the 
presence of the Ambassador from Cambodia, Nong 
Kimny, Jameson Parker, Special Assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs, 
presented scrolls testifying to the award of the 
Order of Monsaraphon to the three by their Maj- 
esties the King and Queen of Cambodia. The 
scrolls were forwarded by the Cambodian Govern- 
ment through the American Embassy in Phnom 
Penh for presentation. M.Sgt. Michael Mudre 
accepted the scroll on behalf of Sergeant Cray, 
who was unable to be present at the ceremony. 

The awards were originally conferred on May 
9, 1956, in Cambodia, when the Air Force Band 
played a concert under the patronage of the King 
and Queen. During the concert two compositions, 
“Cambodian Suite” and “Sakrava,” written by 
Their Majesties’ son, Prince Sihanouk, were per- 
formed for the first time. 
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President Urges Enactment 
of Immigration Legislation 


Following are texts of letters exchanged by 
President Eisenhower and Senator Arthur V. 
Watkins. } 


SENATOR WATKINS TO PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


JuLy 17, 1956 


Dear Mr. Present: Several times during the 
past year you have spoken out to urge that Con- 
gress take immediate steps to amend the Refugee 
Relief Act and to modernize and overhaul some of 
our basic immigration legislation. 





’ Reprinted from Cong. Rec. of July 18, 1956, p. 12119. 
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The legislative session is fast drawing to a clog 
and, as of this date, no effective action has been 
taken by the Congress in this field; such action 
now appears unlikely. 

I have submitted to the Congress a series of bills 
which incorporate the recommendations which you 
presented to the Congress in your state of the 
Union Message and in your message to Congress 
on February 8, 1956. These proposals have been 
redrafted and sent to the desk as amendments to 
the single general immigration measure to come 
out of the Senate Judiciary Committee during this 
Congress (H. R. 6888, commonly called the sheep- 
herders bill). 

Action on these amendments has bogged down 
and it is apparent that unless quick action is taken 
there will be no legislation affecting this crucial 
problem during the 84th Congress. 

I would appreciate your suggestions and com- 
ments on this matter. 

Sincerely, 


ArtHurR V. WATKINS 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER TO SENATOR WATKINS 
JuLy 18, 1956 


Dear ArrHur: Thank you for your letter of 
July 17th. I appreciate your giving me an oppor- 
tunity to point out once again the vital need for 
legislation revising the McCarran-Walter Immi- 
gration Act and amending the Refugee Relief Act. 

As you know, on February 8, 1956, I submitted 
to the Congress a four-point program designed to 
reshape our existing immigration laws. This pro- 
gram would revise and bring up to date the quota 
system and remove the quota mortgages; provide 
a fair and workable substitute for the private bill 
system of granting relief from deportation in 
hardship cases; make a series of other improve- 
ments and provide an exclusive, speedy, and fair 
system of judicial review of administrative de- 
portation orders. I emphasized then and I em- 
phasize now that this country should have larger 
immigration and that the national origins system 
should be reviewed in its entirety. 

As you so rightly state, it is important that the 
Congress enact this program without delay. Un- 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 16, 1956, p. 83, and Feb. 20, 1956, 


p. 275. 
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less action is taken in this session, immigration 
from a number of friendly nations such as Greece 
and Italy will be drastically reduced when the 
visas which have been available to those countries 
under the Refugee Relief Act are exhausted this 
summer. For example, the already small regular 
annual quota for Greece is limited to 154 as a 
result of the mortgage imposed by the 1948 Dis- 
placed Persons Act. 

More than a year ago and again last January 
I suggested revision of the Refugee Relief Act. 
One of the most important of my suggestions was 
that visas be reallocated from countries where they 
are not needed to countries where they have been 
exhausted and are needed. For example, thou- 
sands of visas authorized for escapees in Germany 
and Austria have not been applied for while at 
the same time the refugee-relief program can no 
longer accept applications from escapees residing 
in other countries. 

Many of these people risked their lives to flee 
from Communist persecution in the Baltic na- 
tions, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Bulgaria. For them and for many 
others who are relatives of American citizens the 
only remaining opportunity to come to the United 
States is under the small and heavily oversub- 
scribed annual quotas of their native lands. As 
a practical matter, in the absence of new legisla- 
tion, visas for many of these deserving people will 
never become available under the McCarran- 
Walter Act. 

The amendments which you have offered sub- 
stantially cover the important recommendations 
which I have made and they deserve the most 
serious consideration. I again urge the Congress 
to enact into law these several proposals before 
the conclusion of the present session. 


Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER 


Transmittal of Lend-Lease Report 


White House press release dated July 18 


The President sent to the Congress on July 18 
the 37th report to Congress on lend-lease opera- 
tions? as required by the Lend-Lease Act of 
March 11, 1941. 


1H. Doc. 413, 84th Cong., 2d sess. 


July 30, 1956 


In his letter of transmittal the President in- 
formed the Congress that, during the calendar 
year of 1955, principal and interest receipts cred- 
ited to lend-lease accounts of other governments 
amounted to approximately $47 million. Cumu- 
lative principal and interest receipts on account 
amounted to about $574 million on Decem- 
ber 31, 1955. 

Scheduled lend-lease payments were, in general, 
satisfactorily made by the debtor governments. 
The creditor position of the United States under 
lend-lease settlement agreements at the year’s close 
had been reduced to $1,168 million, of which about 
$16 million was past due. 

No new lend-lease settlement agreements were 
completed during 1955; however, negotiations 
with the Government of Poland for a settlement 
of that Government’s World War II accounts were 
well advanced, with formal signing anticipated 
in 1956.? 

The U.S.S.R. during the year returned the 
group of 27 lend-lease naval vessels upon which 
agreement was reached in December 1954 and an 
additional 62 similar vessels under agreement 
made in May 1955. The matter of the return, 
and the disposition to be made, of another group 
of 59 lend-lease naval craft was still under dis- 
cussion with the U.S.S.R. at the close of the year. 

Although, by agreement, silver loaned to other 
governments during World War II under lend- 
lease need not be redelivered in kind to the United 
States before April 1957, advance returns were 
made in 1955 by the Government of the Nether- 
lands of approximately 28 million fine troy ounces 
of silver on account. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


84th Congress, 2d Session 


Extension of Export-Import Bank Act. Hearing before 
a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency on S. 3868, S. 3329, and S. 2256. June 8, 
1956. 45 pp. 

Departments of State and Justice, the Judiciary, and Re- 
lated Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1957. Conference 
report to accompany H. R. 10721. H. Rept. 2288, June 
8, 1956. 6 pp. 

Amending the Act of September 3, 1954. Report to ac- 
company H. R. 6888. S. Rept. 2226, June 13, 1956. 


6 pp. 


? Wor text of the agreement, signed June 28, see BULLETIN 
of July 16, 1956, p. 1138. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Continuing the U.N. Search for Agreement on Disarmament 


Following are texts of statements made in the 
U.N. Disarmament Commission by Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., US. Representative to the United 
Nations, and James J. Wadsworth, Deputy US. 
Representative, together with the text of the reso- 
lution adopted on July 16. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR LODGE, JULY 3 


U.S./U.N. press release 2431 


We meet today in the hope that the human 
race—regardless of the differences in the way in 
which parts of it are governed, regardless of con- 
flicting views about the-nature of man—can avoid 
becoming the helpless victim of the weapons which 
science has created. 

We meet at a time when the governments of 
the states possessing the most powerful armed 
forces have said that a major conflict waged with 
the full force of modern weapons could gravely 
jeopardize, if not destroy, our very existence. 

Governments represented here also recognize 
that the piling up of arms in a divided world can 
create the kind of fear and suspicion which in the 
past have led to conflict. 

Having, we hope, this much understanding in 
common, we meet to review the work undertaken 
by our subcommittee in London, pursuant to the 
resolution of the General Assembly of December 
16, 1955." Let me recall that that resolution urged 
the nations concerned, while continuing to work 
on a comprehensive disarmament plan, to give 
priority to President Eisenhower’s plan for re- 

* BULLETIN of Jan. 9, 1956, p. 63. For texts of proposals 
submitted during the London meetings, Mar. 19-May 4, 
1956, see U.N. doc. DC/83. 
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ciprocal aerial inspection and Mr. Bulganin’s pro- 
posal for establishing cuntrol posts at strategic 
centers. It urged action on all such measures of 
adequately safeguarded disarmament as are now 
feasible. 

Fifty-six of the countries represented in the 
Assembly voted for the resolution. Every gov- 
ernment represented at this table except the Soviet 
Union supported that resolution. 

My colleagues in this Commission—and public 
opinion, wherever in the world such a thing 
exists—will measure the report of the subcom- 
mittee against these aspirations of the General 
Assembly, which are those of the peoples of the 
world. 

The United States Government believes that the 
London meetings did some good. At least the 
atmosphere in which they proceeded appeared to 
us to be generally constructive. 

But far more could have been accomplished had 
the Soviet Union been able to agree to the stand- 
ards for disarmament accepted by the great ma- 
jority. And as the Governments of Canada, 
France, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States stated in their joint declaration of May 4, 
1956,? we believe that the differences must be— 
and can be—reconciled. 

In this spirit we note that the Soviet Union did 
not reiterate its usual demand for the unverifiable 
elimination of atomic weapons as a prerequisite 
to the regulation and reduction of armaments and 
that, for the first time, it was willing to tell the 
subcommittee—although only in the most general 
terms—what things would be subject to interna- 








tional inspection under its proposals. 


? BULLETIN of May 21, 1956, p. 838. 
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But the stark fact must be set down that our 
disagreements loom larger than our agreements. 

In the report, the basic positions of the various 
governments are set forth, on the one hand, in the 
Soviet paper of March 27; and, on the other, in 
the working papers presented by the British and 
French Governments and by the United States 
Government; and finally, in the joint declara- 
tion of May 4, 1956, introduced by the Canadian 
representative on behalf of his Government, 
France, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. 

President Eisenhower’s letter to Mr. Bulganin 
of March 1, 1956,’ is a part of the record. It pre- 
sents important proposals for bringing the nuclear 
threat under control. The Soviet Union has not 
replied to this letter. However, on June 6, 1956, 
Mr. Bulganin sent a further communication to 
President Eisenhower * which has a bearing on the 
position taken by the Soviet Union at London. 

Now, therefore, Mr. President, from all these 
documents four important propositions emerge. 

First, that we must curb the menace of nuclear 
weapons—and here again, President Eisenhower 
suggested a way in his letter of March 1 to Mr. 
Bulganin, 

Second, that the quota of conventional arma- 
ments and armed forces should be fixed by nego- 
tiation and verified by inspection. 

Third, that we should carry out the reduction 
of armaments by stages, having in mind the 
realities of world political conditions. 

Fourth, that there must be an inspection device 
which will assure each side that the other is ac- 
tually doing what it promised to do. The world 
has acclaimed President Eisenhower’s “open 
skies” plan as such a device, and the world waits 
for Soviet acceptance of it. 

Now let me discuss these four propositions in 
that order. 


Control of Nuclear Weapons 

The first proposition which emerges from the 
record of the subcommittee is on the control of 
nuclear weapons. 

The peoples of the entire world know that there 
can scarcely be a greater threat to the future than 
an uncontrolled nuclear arms race, developing ever 


*Tbid., Mar. 26, 1956, p. 514. 
“White House press release dated June 8. 
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more terrible weapons and spreading to more areas 
of the globe where it could more easily ignite a 
nuclear conflagration. 

The four-power declaration of May 4, 1956, pro- 
vides that “at an appropriate stage and under 
proper safeguards, the buildup of stockpiles of 
nuclear weapons would be stopped”—stopped, that 
is the word—“and all future production . . . de- 
voted to peaceful uses.” 

In his letter of March 1, 1956, President Eisen- 
hower said the United States would join with 
other nations to work out “suitable and safe- 
guarded arrangements so that... fissionable 
materials anywhere in the world would no longer 
be used to increase the stockpiles of explosive 
weapons.” He proposed, further, to combine 
these arrangements with the program of contribu- 
tions from existing stockpiles to the international 
atomic energy agency when it is established. The 
President hopes in this way to “reverse the .. . 
trend toward a constant increase in nuclear 
weapons overhanging the world.” 

In contrast to this universal concern, the Soviet 
Union, in its proposals of March 27 and again in 
Mr. Bulganin’s letter of June 6, 1956, deals only 
with conventional forces. It makes no provision 
at all for bringing the nuclear threat under con- 
trol. The Soviet proposals thus fail to come to 
grips with those elements of military strength 
which are today significant and most feared in the 
world. 

The Soviet Union does claim that the reduction 
of conventional weapons will facilitate the pro- 
hibition and elimination of atomic weapons. For 
our part, while we offer to work for the control 
and limitation of such atomic weapons, we believe 
their elimination is impractical because we know, 
as the Soviet Union pointed out most cogently 
in its paper of May 10 of last year,® that there is 
no way to verify by any presently known scientific 
means of inspection that they have in fact been 
eliminated. There is agreement on that. 

The Western representatives in the subcommit- 
tee did urge that a convention should include the 
obligation upon participating states not to use 
nuclear weapons except in accordance with the 
charter. The Soviet Union opposed this under- 
taking. 

We will not mislead world opinion by propos- 


5 BULLETIN of May 30, 1955, p. 900. 
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ing a ban on weapons which could not be securely 
enforced, nor will we make any commitment which 
would prevent their use in the defense of demo- 
cratic nations against assault by armies with vast 
reserves of disciplined manpower at the command 
of powers which would themselves be able at any 
time to turn to the use of atomic weapons. 


Ceilings on Arms and Armed Forces 


Now let me come to the second proposition, 
which concerns the ceilings which should be 
applied to armaments and armed forces. 

In their joint declaration of May 4, 1956, Can- 
ada, France, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States stated their belief that a disarmament pro- 
gram should begin under international control, 
with significant reductions in armed forces to such 
levels as are feasible under present unsettled world 
conditions. There should be corresponding re- 
ductions by the various powers in conventional 
armaments and military expenditures. Further 
reductions would be carried out as world condi- 
tions improve. 

The United States at London advanced a figure 
for purposes of illustration of 2.5 million for the 
United States, the Soviet Union, and China; 
750,000 for France and the United Kingdom; and 
not more than 500,000 for the forces of other coun- 
tries to be attained in a first stage of disarma- 
ment. Such figures as those would not only ap- 
ply directly to men under arms; they would also 
be used as the basis of measurement for reduc- 
tion in armaments and military expenditures. The 
United Kingdom and French proposals are in the 
form of a three-stage program without specific 
figures, but we believe that the views of all three 
countries regarding the levels to be reached in a 
first stage are generally similar. 

The Soviet Union’s March 27 plan provides ceil- 
ings for the United States, the Soviet Union, and 
China of 1.5 million; of 650,000 for the United 
Kingdom and France; and 150,000 to 200,000 for 
other states, with corresponding reductions in con- 
ventional armaments and budgets, all to be at- 
tained by the end of 1958. 

We should also note in this connection the Soviet 
Union’s announcement on May 14 that it intends 
to reduce its armed forces by 1,200,000. It does 
not say from what figure this reduction would be 
made. Nor does it say what the number will be 
after these reductions are made, if they are made. 
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In comparing these various proposals, the Com- 


mission should consider these facts : 

First, that the United States has already dras- 
tically reduced its armed forces from a level of 
12,300,000 in 1946 to about 2,900,000 at present. 
In 1949 our forces were down to about 1,600,000 
men; and we only increased them in response to 
the call of the United Nations to repel flagrant 
and brutal Communist aggression in Korea. The 
contemplated reductions in Soviet forces would 
bring them, it appears, approximately to the levels 
which the United States reached some time ago. 

Secondly, Soviet forces in Europe are stationed 
close to their bases of supply and can be rein- 
forced quickly ; and even after their cuts are com- 
pleted—if they are—the Soviet Union will have 
the strongest land forces in the world and, in 
addition, will be a nuclear power of the first rank. 

However much, therefore, we may value a cut 
in Soviet forces—assuming that there really is 
one—as an indication of good intentions, the 
United States does not consider that unilateral 
and unverified changes in the size of standing 
armies is responsive to the urgent need for re- 
ciprocal regulation of armaments under a reason- 
able system of inspection. 

The Soviet Union has also at various times pro- 
posed measures which would reduce the foreign 
troops in Germany, or would limit their weapons 
capabilities. The United States is particularly 
concerned that the Soviet proposals appear to con- 
template continuing the division of Germany de- 
spite the vows for its reunification which were 
made at the Heads of State meeting in Geneva 
last year. 

Obviously, the restoration of German unity in 
peace and freedom would reduce international ten- 
sion and thus bring closer the achievement of the 
regulation and reduction of all armaments and 
armed forces. 


Disarmament and Political Settlements 


Now I come to the third proposition, which is 
the staging of a program for disarmament and 
its relation to political settlements. The true 
meaning of all these different proposals on force 
levels can best be understood in this connection. 

In the course of the disarmament debates over 
the last 5 years or so, the United States and its 
allies have always discussed disarmament in the 
context of the settlement of political issues. In- 
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deed, the General Assembly directs us to proceed 
in this way. 

Thus, the resolution adopted by the First Com- 
mittee of the Assembly on November 18, 1953, be- 
gins with this preface: 

Mindful that progress in the settlement of existing in- 
ternational disputes and the resulting re-establishment of 
confidence are vital to the attainment of peace and dis- 
armament and that efforts to reach agreement on a com- 
prehensive and co-ordinated disarmament programme 
with adequate safeguards should be made concurrently 
with progress in the settlement of international disputes. 
.. . [Emphasis supplied.] 

Many other statements about the connection be- 
tween solving international disputes and the de- 
velopment of disarmament have been made in the 
United Nations and elsewhere by statesmen of the 
Western countries. 


Need for Adequate Inspection System 

The reductions which the United States sug- 
gested at London could be accomplished in the near 
future without waiting for the settlement of politi- 
cal disputes. We do not believe, however, that 
drastic reductions could be undertaken unless and 
until there has been progress toward the settle- 
ment of the major political issues which still di- 
vide the world. Especially is this true when no 
inspection system, or only an inadequate one, is 
used to verify that reductions have in fact been 
accomplished. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to the final and 
most vital proposition and that is inspection. 
That is what we must deal with successfully 
if we are to make progress. We could devise the 
most perfect answers to the other three questions— 
the most perfect agreement about how much we 
would reduce our armed forces, by what stages we 
would do it, how we would move from one stage 
of reduction to the next—but without an adequate 
inspection system the whole thing would be but a 
chimera, a dream. 

Inspection which is adequate must be able to 
insure that what is promised is actually performed. 

Inspection which is adequate must also provide 
against surprise attack. 

Unless we can agree on inspection which does 
these two things, we will defeat the whole purpose 
of arms limitation and control, which is to increase 
and not decrease the security of nations; to pro- 
vide real security, not false security; to build 
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trust, not distrust. It does seem obvious, but there 
are moments when it is a good thing to state the 
obvious. 

There is some hope in the fact that the Soviet 
Union has now adopted the view long urged by 
other delegations that there must actually—physi- 
cally—be international inspection on the spot in 
all the affected countries before any reduction of 
arms under a disarmament program is begun. But 
time allotted by the Soviet Union to recruit, or- 
ganize, and train these inspectors and put them 
to work is very brief. Further, under the Soviet 
plan the international control organization is too 
weak. If the inspectors reported a violation of 
the disarmament agreement, the control organ 
would have to refer the matter—where? To this 
room here—to a decision of the Security Council, 
where, of course, it would be subject to veto. Now, 
Mr. President, that is not inspection; it is not 
disarmament; it is politics. 

Under the United States proposals, aerial in- 
spection as proposed by President Eisenhower 
would be an integral part of a plan for the reduc- 
tion of armaments. This kind of inspection is 
absolutely necessary over vast territories like the 
United States and the Soviet Union, especially 
as the reductions progress past the initial stage. 

The United States would also accept the Bul- 
ganin proposals for ground observers as a neces- 
sary part of the plan. 


Soviet Attitude Toward Inspection 


Unfortunately the Soviet Union still appears 
to be intransigent on air inspection. It will say 
only that “at a specific stage of the execution of 
the general disarmament program, when confi- 
dence among states has been strengthened,” it 
“will consider the possibility of using aerial pho- 
tography as one of the methods of control.” 

This Soviet attitude not only casts doubt on 
the efficacy of an eventual agreement to reduce 
arms; it also deprives the world of a most im- 
portant safeguard against surprise attack. 

Now let me be candid. Nobody claims that air 
inspection could preclude every form of surprise 
attack everywhere in the world; but it could help 
anywhere in the world and could undoubtedly 
detect the big preparations—the big preparations, 
Mr. President—-without which a major effort can- 
not be made. That much can be said for it, and 


that is a great thing. 
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And if something like that had been in effect 
in the last 15 years, there would probably have 
been no Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, no Com- 
munist attack on Korea, and no Hitlerite attack 
on the Soviet Union—or on Belgium, France, the 
United Kingdom, or Yugoslavia—to mention na- 
tions whose representatives are at this table today. 
It is not going too far to say that. 

If it were in effect today, it would lower to the 
vanishing point the chances for the outbreak of 
the kind of war from which the world has most to 
fear, a nuclear war between the Soviet Union and 
the United States—God help us! 

The Soviet Union now seems to have even less 
faith in international inspection than it showed 
at London. Mr. Bulganin’s recent letters to a 
number of Heads of State propose a series of uni- 
lateral reductions in armed forces. But in these 
letters Mr. Bulganin makes no mention of inspec- 
tion whatsoever. 

Does this mean that the Soviet Union has 
abandoned the idea of “adequately safeguarded” 
disarmament urged by the General Assembly ? 

Does the Soviet Union really expect each coun- 
try to lower its guard in a still dangerous world 
without positive knowledge that other countries 
are doing likewise and without regard to the dis- 
astrous failures, marked in history, of efforts at 
disarmament without inspection ? 

Mr. President, the United States has engaged 
in unilateral disarmament without any interna- 
tional inspection. We did it after World War I 
and after World War II and we don’t intend to 
do itagain. In fact a good case can be made that, 
if the United States had not disarmed unilaterally, 
without inspection, after World War I, World 
War II might not have taken place, with all the 
tragedy it entailed for everybody in the world, 
including the Soviet Union. A good case can be 
made that if the United States had not disarmed 
unilaterally, without inspection, after World 
War II we would not have had the dreadful fight- 
ing in Korea. I think it is not unreasonable to 
set that down. 

Here, again, Mr. President, are the propositions 
which confront us as they have been developed 
within the last year, particularly in the subcom- 
mittee, and I would like to sum them up. 

On inspection, the Soviet Union in its proposal 
of March 27 offers something—and we welcome 
that fact—but it is still too little. Then, in its 
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proposal of June 6, it does not mention inspection 
at all. 

On strength of armed forces, the Soviet Union 
proposes only the thinning-out of the mass of 
men in uniform and the scrapping of equipment 
which may be obsolescent in any event. It does 
not tackle at all the question of regulating and 
reducing nuclear weapons. 

On the matter of the stages of reduction, the 
Soviet Union would oblige countries not so power- 
ful as it is, nor so strategically located, to reduce 
their armed forces drastically, within a period of 
2 or 3 years, with inadequate inspection and with- 
out conditioning these reductions upon faithful 
performance by all the participating states. 

Furthermore, the Soviet Union would have 
countries diminish their defensive powers whether 
or not any settlement of major political issues had 
taken place. 

And it presents its plan as one which would 
ultimately lead to elimination of atomic weapons, 
although the Soviet Union, itself, has stated more 
clearly than any other power the scientific reasons 
why, as technology stands today, this elimination 
cannot be verified. 


U.S. Position 


The position of the United States is opposed to 
that of the Soviet Union on these major points. 

It is summed up for you in the joint declara- 
tion of Canada, France, the United States, and 
the United Kingdom—in their joint declaration 
of May 4, 1956. The four countries stand for 
moves to reverse the trend toward accumulation 
of nuclear weapons. They stand for a program 
of disarmament to be accomplished in stages, each 
stage to depend on the satisfactory completion of 
the preceding phase and to be linked with orderly 
progress toward the settlement of political 
differences, 

They would provide genuine inspection which 
would justify the confidence of participating na- 
tions in the disarmament program, including the 
modern method of inspection from the air. 

They would provide the most effective safe- 
guard against surprise attack which has yet been 
developed by taking airpower and turning it into 
peace power. 

This is our platform for peace through disar- 


mament. But, Mr. President, we are not inflex- 
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ible, we are not rigid, and we are not devoted ex- 
clusively to all-embracing programs. 

The United States representative to the sub- 
committee, Mr. Harold Stassen, has suggested that 
the Soviet Union and the United States each con- 
duct a trial inspection of a typical area, 20,000 
square miles in each country, and that the United 
States and the Soviet Union exchange missions to 
identify some of the problems of inspection. We 
have received no reply to these suggestions. 

Mr. Chairman, 11 months ago President Eisen- 
hower proposed that the United States and the 
Soviet Union agree to establish aerial sentinels in 
an open sky. ‘The purpose was to make a big start 
toward a real inspection system. This was one 
purpose and quite sufficient in itself. 

But there was another purpose. It was to pro- 
tect those countries of the world which do not live 
under totalitarian governments from surprise at- 
tack—from an aggression which they, because of 
the nature of their popular institutions, would 
never commit. 


Soviet Arguments 

Months have now gone by and the Soviet Union 
has but increased its opposition to the President’s 
proposal. 

Let me note the two arguments they have given 
against it. 

On August 4, 1955, Mr. Bulganin told the Su- 
preme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. that “aerial pho- 
tography could not produce the desired results, 
since both our countries cover a vast area in which 
anything could be hidden.” 

In other words, we are told that the “open sky” 
plan is ineffective because the inspection airplanes 
could not see anything. 

Then, on February 1, 1956, Mr. Bulganin in a 
letter to President Eisenhower ° wrote as follows: 

Such flights would not free the peoples from the fear 
of another war; on the contrary, they would intensify that 
fear and foster mutual suspicion. Judge for yourself, 
Mr. President; what would the military leaders of your 
country do upon receiving a report that aero-photo- 
graphic reconnaissance revealed that your neighbor pos- 
sessed more airfields? They would most certainly order 
an immediate increase in the number of airfields. 

In other words, we are told that the “open sky” 
plan is too effective because the inspecting air- 
planes could see too much! 


° Tbid., Mar. 26, 1956, p. 515. 
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The first of these arguments is fallacious, as we 
showed conclusively last year when we exhibited 
across the street the astonishing capabilities of 
modern aerial photography and as the Soviet 
Union would surely discover for itself if it would 
participate in the trial inspection the United 
States has proposed. 

The second argument is also fallacious. It is 
not knowledge that fans fear and suspicion, it is 
ignorance; it is not disclosure that creates inter- 
national tension, it is a passion for concealment 
and secretiveness. 

The truth is, Mr. President, that both arguments 
are fallacious—and, incidentally, both arguments 
flatly contradict each other. 

Four questions, therefore, arise—and I would 
like to put them to the Soviet representative to- 
day in earnestness, hopefulness and animated by a 
strong desire for peace. 

First, what are the Soviet Union’s real reasons 
for opposing reasonable aerial inspection ? 

Second, is not the Soviet Union aware that 
many peoples the world over will think that their 
opposition to aerial inspection is because the So- 
viet Union has something to hide? 

Third, or is it that the Soviet Union for rea- 
sons of its own is not willing to apply to itself 
this great safeguard against war? 

And, fourth, why does the Soviet Union dis- 
parage the work of the United Nations, this work 
on which we are all engaged here in this room, to- 
ward disarmament ? 

These are serious questions, Mr. President—I do 
not deny it. Inability to answer them would be 
damaging to any government. I ask them in a 
spirit of helpfulness. I ask them because I wish 
to see the tension between the Soviet Union and 
the rest of the world reduced. I urge the Soviet 
leaders not to expose themselves to suspicion and 
urge them to work with us to develop a thorough 
inspection system in the air so that air power will 
become peace power. 


Faith in U.N. Effort 

In closing, let me reaffirm the faith of the Amer- 
ican people in the effort of the United Nations to 
find the way to peace through disarmament. 

The Soviet Government seems to believe that 
the United Nations has only retarded mankind’s 
efforts to master the tools of destruction. 

If progress has been slow, the members of this 
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Commission—and, may I add, the public generally 
throughout the world—know where the responsi- 
bility lies. But we do not despair. 

Despite all setbacks, an objective estimate will 
show that the United Nations has worked to nar- 
row the gap. We have not solved the problem. 
There are hospitals in the world where they still 
have not found the cure for the most deadly dis- 
eases. They are making headway. We here in 
the United Nations are making headway. We 
are narrowing the gap. It is no time to be cynical 
or contemptuous of the work of the United Na- 
tions. Our present approach to the problem, 
based upon a search for immediate steps that can 
be taken, offers promise that the gap may be nar- 
rowed still further. I believe that every man 
in his heart knows that. He has seen the progress 
that has been made here since the war. 

We have more than once seen the Soviet Union 
come around to a view which it had consistently 
rejected. And that is an element of hope. In 
that way it has shown that, like all nations, it 
responds to the worldwide expressions of hope and 
fear which are concentrated upon it. 

The United States and the Soviet Union be- 
tween them control most of the destructive power 
of the world, and much of the potential for good. 
Let us not forget that, Mr. President. Fear and 
greed are not the only motives that animate hu- 
man beings. Faith in the future, hope in the great 
things that men can do together working con- 
structively—those are strong motivations, too. 
And we therefore owe it to each other and to the 
world to take account of the fears of millions ex- 
pressed in this great United Nations organization 
in finding a way to curb the rising menace of 
armaments. 

This Commission can help in this great work by 
judging the issues presented before it and by rec- 
ommending that its subcommittee continue its de- 
liberation in accordance with the principles of the 
declaration of May 4, 1956, by Canada, France, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR LODGE, JULY 10 


U.S./U.N. press release 2432 

During the past few days I have carefully read 
and reread the speech of July 3 of Mr. Gromyko, 
the Soviet representative.’ Because it is an offi- 


7 For text, see U.N. doc. DC/PV. 52. 
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cial statement by the representative of one of the 
greatest world powers, it is of intense—one could 
say vital—interest to every man, woman, and child 
in this world. Because, to quote Mr. Gromyko’s 
own words, “the disarmament problem in itself 
affects the happiness and the life of peoples all 
over the world,” every person—wherever he or she 
may be—looks to the Soviet Union’s statements to 
see whether to hope or whether to fear for the 
future. 

Frankly, Mr. President, my reading of Mr. 
Gromyko’s speech has been a disheartening expe- 
rience. I am an optimist by nature—and even 
now I do not give up hope—but there is not only 
nothing in Mr. Gromyko’s speech to inspire hope; 
there is definite justification for despair. 

Lest you may think this is too strong a word, 
let me direct your attention to the assertions of 
belligerence and insincerity against the United 
States which appear on pages 8-12 of the English 
text; and also to page 21 of the English text in 
which Mr. Gromyko refers to the so-called “open 
sky” plan for aerial reconnaissance of military 
installations, saying that this plan will not “do 


any good to anybody or for the cause” and adding | 


gratuitously the derogatory adjective “notorious.” 

Let me recall that this plan which Mr. Gromyko 
so characterizes was proposed personally at 
Geneva last summer by President Eisenhower, 
whose good faith and earnest desire for disarma- 
ment and peace are questioned by no one. 

Let me also say to M. Moch, for whose encyclo- 
pedic knowledge I have the very highest regard, 
that the United States does indeed define this 
“open sky” plan as an integral part of disarma- 
ment and no mere espionage device. And that 
Mr. Stassen, the United States representative in 
the subcommittee, has in fact proposed the setting 
aside of limited test areas in the United States 
and in the Soviet Union—an offer which has not 
been accepted. 

Then let me recall that this proposal was en- 
dorsed by every member of the United Nations 
except the Soviet Union and the satellites, at the 
last General Assembly—56 votes being cast in its 
favor—and these 56 included not solely the Nato 
powers; not solely the Szaro powers; not solely the 
members of the Organization of American States; 
but representatives of states from Europe, Africa, 
and Asia who are members of the United Nations. 

These 56 nations endorsed the “open sky” plan 
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which Mr. Gromyko now characterizes in a derog- 
atery manner. 

How can we in turn characterize Mr. Gromyko’s 
position ? 

First, we must recognize that it is contemptuous 
of the members of the United Nations who voted 
to endorse this plan, because he does not express 
simple disagreement, which is, of course, legiti- 
mate; his characterization of the plan is a phrase 
of contempt for the 56 nations who voted for it. 

Secondly, we may ask: Why does he do it? 

Here is a plan which will go far to make true 
disarmament—disarmament with inspection— 
possible. 

When therefore Mr. Gromyko brands it as no- 
torious, men will ask: Does he do so because the 
Soviet Union is opposed to true—rather than to 
trick—disarmament ? 

Here is a plan, Mr. President, which will go far 
to make major surprise attack impossible. 

When he brands such a plan as “notorious,” 
men will inescapably ask: Does Mr. Gromyko do 
so because the Soviet Union is opposed to making 
major surprise attack impossible? 

Let us not deceive ourselves, Mr. President. 
Those are the questions people will ask. 

These are hard questions, Mr. President. I 
realize that. But Mr. Gromyko is using hard 
words—the words, I may say, of Stalin; the words 
of Vyshinsky. These words force us all—every 
member of the United Nations—to look squarely 
at the two questions which I have just asked and 
to be governed accordingly. 

Indeed, his words are on a par with those of the 
Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr. Shepilov, who re- 
cently bade the United States to “muzzle” its press 
in its comments on Soviet-American relations, 
thus showing contempt for democratic liberties 
which have been constitutionally established for 
167 years in this country. I mention this because 
it is relevant to our topic here in the Commission, 
as is shown in a text which I cite for Mr. Shepi- 
lov—a text of an American diplomat and revo- 
lutionary, who said this: 

Were it left to me to decide whether we should have a 
government without newspapers, or newspapers without 
a government, I should not hesitate a moment to prefer 
the latter. 

These are the words of Thomas Jefferson. 
They express the spirit which animates owr revo- 
lution and owr institutions, and I mention it be- 
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cause it breathes the same spirit of “openness” as 
President Eisenhower’s “open skies” plan. 

Mr. President, we who are gathered around this 
table cannot escape history—the judgment of his- 
tory. We must not give up hope, but we cannot 
disguise from ourselves the fact that this is a fate- 
ful moment. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR LODGE, JULY 12 


U.S./U.N. press release 2434 

This is a sad morning. Where we ought to be 
working constructively toward disarmament and 
expressing honest disagreement, if necessary, we 
have instead just heard what is, in large part, a 
scurrilous attack on my country, in the very worst 
traditions of Stalinism.® 

Those who know me know that never since I 
have represented the United States in the United 
Nations have I launched an attack on a member 
state—and that includes the Soviet Union. But, 
of course, I have the obligation—as every repre- 
sentative has here—to reply when vilifications are 
made against my country which I cannot allow to 
stand unanswered. 

It is painful for me to have to say that, at the 
beginning of the speech, Mr. Gromyko has done 
something which, in all truth, Mr. President, one 
does not expect to be done by one occupying such 
a prominent position. He has been guilty of par- 
tial quotation—taking a quotation out of context— 
which, though the word may be an ugly word, 
is actually misquotation. 

He says in his speech at the bottom of page 3: 

Mr. Lodge says to us: “‘For our part, while we offer to 
work for control and limitation of atomic weapons, we 
believe that their elimination is impractical.... Nor 
will we make any commitment which will prevent their 
use. ... 

Here is what I said: 


. . . For our part, while we offer to work for the con- 
trol and limitation of such atomic weapons, we believe 
their elimination is impractical because we know, as the 
Soviet Union pointed out most cogently in its paper of 
May 10 of last year, that there is no way to verify by 
any presently known scientific means of inspection that 
they have in fact been eliminated. There is agreement on 
that. 

The Western representatives in the subcommittee did 
urge that a convention should include the obligation upon 


’For text of Andrei Gromyko’s speech, see U.N. doc. 
DC/PV. 57. 
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participating states not to use nuclear weapons except in 
accordance with the charter. The Soviet Union opposed 
this undertaking. 


Really, Mr. President, we expect a little better 
than that here in the United Nations. 

The same tactics were used with regard to As- 
sistant Secretary of State Wilcox. Mr. Gromyko 
said at the top of page 4: 


With no less clarity has expressed himself Assistant 
Secretary of State Wilcox, who stated that the very word 
“disarmament” should be avoided since the United States 
was merely seeking a limitation, regulation, and control 
of armaments. 


Now here is what Mr. Wilcox said. I have the 
whole text here of his speech made in Chicago on 
June 29:° 


In speaking to you tonight about disarmament, I should 
purposely avoid use of that term for the most part. 
Rather, I should speak of the limitation, regulation, and 
control of arms. My reason is that “disarmament” is a 
word which can have misleading and inaccurate connota- 
tions. To some people it may present an image of a world 
without arms and therefore at peace. This, of course, is 
an oversimplification of the problem at least in two 
respects. 

In the first place, the word “disarmament” as used in 
our negotiations does not mean and has never meant, 
even to its most enthusiastic proponents, the abandon- 
ment of armed forces. The maintenance of substantial 
armed strength is essential for internal security, for the 
fulfillment of international commitments, and for carry- 
ing out responsibilities in connection with the maintenance 
of international peace and security under the U.N. 
Charter. 

In the second place, the relationship of disarmament to 
peace is a complex one. Indeed the possession of arms, 
under conditions of limitation and control, is probably 
the surest guaranty of peace. Weakness invites aggres- 
sion. It is not the absence of arms but an effective system 
of limitation and control that we seek. 


That is the end of that quotation from Assistant 
Secretary of State Wilcox. I think it is the state- 
ment of an honest man, and if the day will come 
when we have to deal entirely in propaganda, en- 
tirely in headlines, and when we cannot talk and 
act here as honest men, then we will be in a bad sit- 
uation. 

Mr. Gromyko then saw fit to say that there was 
an inconsistency between the General Assembly 
resolution of 1946 and the United States position 
of today. In 1946 the General Assembly called 
for “elimination”—that is the word—and it was 
the Soviet Union itself that said on May 10 that 


* BULLETIN of July 16, 1956, p. 97. 
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elimination is impossible. The real inconsistency 
is between promising prohibition, as the Soviet 
Union does, and the scientific facts which make 
verification of prohibition impossible. This in- 
consistency is between what Mr. Gromyko now 
says and what the Soviet Union said on May 10, 
1955. I should like to read one paragraph from 
what it said on that day: 


Thus, there are possibilities beyond the reach of inter- 
national control for evading this control and for organiz- 
ing the clandestine manufacture of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons, even if there is a formal agreement on interna- 
tional control. In such a situation, the security of the 
States signatory to the international convention cannot 
be guaranteed, since the possibility would be open to a 
potential aggressor to accumulate stocks of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons for a surprise attack on peaceloving 
States. 


The United States has been guilty of no incon- 
sistency. 

Then, Mr. President, Mr. Gromyko saw fit to 
imply that we could not reduce our Air Force be- 
cause the contracts which the Air Force places 
with private industry would make it impossible for 
us to reduce those expenditures. 

One of the astounding facts here in the United 
States at the present time which makes the United 
States the despair of Communist theorists is that, 
when the war in Korea came to a close and the war 
orders to American industry occasioned by that 
war came to a close, American industry converted 
to peacetime production, with the result that we 
have a bigger prosperity than we have ever had 





~ 


‘ tala ) 
before. The idea that you can maintain prosper- 


ity in America only by having a war and war or- 
ders is an utter figment of the imagination. It is 
the product of the crudest and most childish prop- 
aganda, and I advise Mr. Gromyko to drop it be- 
fore he makes himself ridiculous. 

He did not mention the people who are em- 
ployed in the aviation industry in the Soviet 
Union, which, of course, is a government industry 
and the greatest monopoly in the world; whereas 
in this country one of the basic and salient fea- 
tures of our way of doing things is antitrust legis- 
lation which makes monopoly illegal. One 
constantly reads in the papers of people who en- 
gage in a monopoly being prosecuted. So let us 
not have any more of this talk about monopoly. 

As regards the statement that Mr. Gromyko 
made about overflights—his allegation that Amer- 
ican airplanes have flown over the Soviet airspace 
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—all I can say to him now is that the United 
States has received the Soviet note on this matter 
on July 10,’° that we are looking into the situation 
immediately, and that we will reply in due course 
to the Soviet note after ascertaining all the facts. 
That is all I can say at the present time, and I can 
assure him that this matter will be looked into 
very vigorously. 

Then Mr. Gromyko saw fit to make absolutely 
unfounded strictures against the United States 
policy in Asia and various parts thereof, which 
are so absurd that I will not go into them. But 
they prompt me to observe that he certainly is in 
no position to pass judgment on others as long as 
the people of the satellite states are held in an iron 
bondage, from which the heroic Poles in the last 
few weeks have been trying to escape—with the 
applause, I might say, of lovers of freedom all 
over the world. 

That is all I care to say now, Mr. President. I 
merely wish to add that those proposals in Mr. 
Gromyko’s speech which are not an assault on the 
United States and which do relate to disarmament 
will, of course, be carefully studied by us, and I 
reserve the right to speak on them at a later date. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR WADSWORTH, 
JULY 13 
U.S./U.N. press release 2435 

I wish to direct my attention for a few moments 
this morning to the subject of nuclear weapons 
testing. 

Yesterday afternoon this Commission was priv- 
ileged to hear two remarkable speeches: the first 
by Mr. Krishna Menon, distinguished representa- 
tive of India, and the second by Mr. Moch, the dis- 
tinguished representative from France." I will 
attempt, insofar as I can, not to duplicate the 
points which were raised by Mr. Moch in his at- 
tempt to bring into perspective the points which 
were raised by Mr. Menon in his most eloquent 
speech. 

Let us begin first by saying that the tests of 
these new weapons have indeed caused great con- 
cern in the world. Popular concern about these 
tests is only natural, for we are dealing with a 
force which is largely unknown and which has 
required mankind to employ a new scale of 
measurement. 


* See p. 191. 
“U.N. doc. DC/PV. 58. 
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Yet I believe the essence of the problem is sim- 
ple enough. 

A competition is under way in connection with 
the development of a new and terrible weapon. 
But each side, I hope, knows full well the dangers 
involved in developing this weapon—dangers 
which are so much greater than those which have 
attended the development of any other arm in 
history. 

For reasons I shall explain further, my delega- 
tion wishes to associate itself most solidly with 
the position taken by the distinguished represent- 
ative of France yesterday afternoon, in which he 
pointed out that the only sure answer, in his opin- 
ion and in the opinion of my country, is to place 
international safeguards and limitations upon the 
weapon itself and upon the means of delivering 
it, under a program which would apply equally 
to all nations concerned. 

In the absence of such an agreement, the United 
States is obliged to develop the weapon for our 
own safety and that of our friends in the world. 
We shall continue to work, as we have in the past, 
for an agreement to bring the nuclear threat un- 
der control in which the limitation of tests must 
be an integral part. And, in the meantime, we 
will certainly do everything in our power to in- 
sure that the radiation from all sources, including 
nuclear tests, does not rise above tolerable levels. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we agree with Mr. Menon 
that no nation has the right to make the air, the 
earth, and the seas unlivable, or to blight the ge- 
netic heritage. The United States has not done so 
and we shall not do so. We are just as concerned 
for the well-being of our citizens and for future 
generations of our people as the Government of 
India, for example, is concerned for its people, or 
Great Britain for its subjects, or as any other gov- 
ernment is concerned for its people. 

Yesterday Mr. Moch, the best qualified of us all, 
demonstrated, I think conclusively, that properly 
conducted tests do not constitute a hazard to hu- 
man health and safety. I wish to supplement his 
remarks with some reference drawn from United 
States studies and experience. 

The Government of the United States and Pres- 
ident Eisenhower personally are deeply and ur- 
gently concerned with the problem of the nuclear 
threat that overhangs the world. Scarcely any 
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matter with which the Government must deal is 
the subject of more intensive high-level study and 
consideration. 


Relation Between Testing and Disarmament 


On the basis of this careful consideration, the 
United States believes the question of tests of nu- 
clear weapons is necessarily related to the larger 
question of agreeing on a meaningful disarmament 
program. The questions are in fact inseparable 
if we are to deal with the real issues involved. 
Limitation on the testing of nuclear weapons is 
logical, enforceable, and sound from a security 
standpoint only as an integral part of a disarma- 
ment program in which we have agreed to limit the 
nuclear threat itself. 

So, our studies lead to two conclusions: 

First, that properly conducted nuclear tests do 
not constitute a hazard to human health and 
safety. 

Second, that, in the absence of agreement to 
eliminate or limit nuclear weapons under proper 
safeguards, continuation of testing is essential for 
our national defense and the security of the free 
world. 

Now let me explain briefly these two conclusions. 

Last year the United States proposed that the 
United Nations undertake to pool the world’s 
knowledge about the effects of atomic radiation 
on human health. In December the General As- 
sembly established a special scientific committee 
to collect, evaluate, and distribute reports received 
from governments on levels of radiation and scien- 
tific observations concerning the effects of radia- 
tion. 

The United States is cooperating to the fullest 
extent with the United Nations committee in the 
collection and dissemination of data on this sub- 
ject. We believe the first step in dealing with any 
scientific problem is to mobilize resources, explore 
what is known, and point out what still needs to be 
done. The work of the committee, we believe, will 
stimulate further study by competent authorities, 
encourage the international interchange of in- 
formation, and provide each nation with adequate 
data for reaching its own conclusions on the 
problem. 

The National Academy of Sciences, drawing 
upon the experience and services of a large number 
of the best-qualified internationally recognized 
experts, on June 12 last released a report on its 
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year-long study, and the report states this para- 
mount conclusion: 

Atomic weapons testing has, not raised world-wide radi- 
ation to biologically dangerous levels and will not do so 
if continued at the same rate as in the past. 

From time immemorial, human beings have been 
receiving a fairly steady amount of radiation from 
natural sources—from outer space, from the 
earth’s crust, and, as Mr. Moch pointed out yester- 
day, even from their own bodies. Comparing this 
natural radiation with that from test explosions, 
the United Kingdom Medical Research Council, 
as has been pointed out, last month stated that, if 
nuclear testing were to continue indefinitely at the 
same rate as over the past few years, there would 
be a buildup of activity gradually reaching a pla- 
teau in about a hundred years’ time which would 
give the average individual a radiation exposure 
over a period of 30 years of less than one percent 
of what he would receive in the same period from 
natural sources. 


Concern for General Safety 


Now, Mr. Chairman, the United States and the 
United Kingdom give full public notice of the 
start and location of their tests. ‘These Govern- 
ments join with other governments in devising and 
applying extensive safeguards on a cooperative 
basis. We believe this method shows more con- 
cern for the general safety than the method of 
setting off unheralded secret explosions in the 
remoter parts of the Eurasian land mass. 

I submit that the United States has shown by its 
own scientific studies, its support of United Na- 
tions studies in the field, and the extensive precau- 
tions with which it conducts its tests that it is 
keenly aware of its obligations to its citizens and 
to mankind to provide adequate safeguards against 
harmful effects of radiation from any source 
whatsoever. 

We do not attempt to say that there is no danger, 
but we do say that that danger can be controlled. 

The United States is firmly pledged, and I re- 
peat that pledge, that it will not use nuclear weap- 
ons or any other weapons in any manner incon- 
sistent with the United Nations Charter. 

The United States, however, has a responsibility 
not only to its own people but to the peoples of the 
free world to maintain its capacity to defend itself 


and to deter aggression. By so doing, it contrib- 
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utes to the maintenance of international peace and 
security, which is a basic charter goal. 

Now the basis for the United States capacity for 
self-defense and deterrence of aggression is an ade- 
quate weapons capability. In an age of rapid 
scientific advance such a capability is not an ob- 
jective that can be gained once and thereafter 
maintained without further effort. Especially is 
this true when the recent Soviet boasts of superi- 
ority in nuclear weapons indicate that they are 
developing them as rapidly as their resources and 
technology will permit. In the absence of any 
safeguarded agreement to limit these weapons, 
constant efforts for improvement must be made. 

As President Eisenhower recently stated, our 
purpose in nuclear testing is not to develop a 
“bigger bang.” We know we can make them big. 
Our purpose, the President continued, is “to find 
out ways and means in which you can limit, to 
make it useful in defensive purposes, perhaps of 
shooting against a fleet of airplanes that might be 
coming over, to reduce fall-out, to make it more 
of a military weapon and less one just of mass 
destruction.” 

The simple fact is that in the absence of arms 
control and in the face of constant new develop- 
ments, a wide variety of weapons are required to 
provide the versatility and flexibility essential to 
defense against aggression whenever, wherever, 
and however it may occur. No nation around this 
table, Mr. Chairman, would in seriousness propose 
or accept the proposition that in the absence of any 
agreement or safeguards it should unilaterally 
stop all research, all development, and all testing 
of, for example, military aircraft. The necessity 
for relating any limitation on research and devel- 
opment of nuclear weapons to a safeguarded agree- 
ment is, I believe, equally clear. 

If a disarmament agreement can be reached— 
and we pray that it will—to limit nuclear weapons 
under proper safeguards, the United States would, 
of course, be prepared to agree to restrictions on 
the testing of such weapons. The United States 
representative in the subcommittee at London con- 
firmed this intention. 

President Eisenhower, in his letter of March 1 
to Marshal Bulganin, has proposed a method of 
dealing with the basic problem. I would like to 
quote one paragraph of that letter. He says: 

In my judgment, our efforts must be directed espe- 
cially to bringing under control the nuclear threat. As 
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an important step for this purpose and assuming the satis- 
factory operation of our air and ground inspection system, 
the United States would be prepared to work out, with 
other nations, suitable and safeguarded arrangements so 
that future production of fissionable materials anywhere 
in the world would no longer be used to increase the 
stockpiles of explosive weapons. With this could be 
combined my proposal of December 8, 1953, “to begin now 
and continue to make joint contributions” from existing 
stockpiles of normal uranium and fissionable materials 
to an international atomic agency. These measures, if 
carried out adequately, would reverse the present trend 
toward a constant increase in nuclear weapons overhang- 
ing the world. 

The distinguished representative from India was 
kind enough to accentuate the word “reverse.” 

My ultimate hope [President Eisenhower continued] is 
that all production of fissionable materials anywhere in 
the world will be devoted exclusively to peaceful purposes. 
The United States still awaits a reply from the 
Soviet Union to the President’s letter. 

So, Mr. Chairman, we believe that these pro- 
posals contain the seed of a solution to the great 
problem overhanging us all—that of bringing the 
nuclear threat under control. The search for 
peace of mind, for security, in face of a vast but 
little understood threat has prompted an almost 
spontaneous effort to proscribe and exorcise the 
evil—and I believe that we should pay tribute to- 
day, Mr. Chairman, to the many helpful and 
thoughtful speeches that have been made by mem- 
bers of this Commission, particularly those who 
have not been members of the subcommittee. 

But we believe at the same time that the right 
way is to attack the roots and by a great effort of 
statecraft to develop a program for limiting nu- 
clear weapons and promoting peaceful uses of 
atomic energy in which the limitation of the tests 
will be an important integral part. God speed the 
day when this may happen! 

To this task, Mr. Chairman, we dedicate our- 
selves. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR LODGE, JULY 16 


U.S./U.N. press release 2436 

All members of our Commission have now 
spoken at least once. The record is therefore 
almost complete, and we can accordingly draw 
some conclusions as to where we stand. 

The role of the Disarmament Commission is to 
take stock of what has happened in the subcom- 
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mittee, to present the issues clearly, and to point 
the path for possible solution of problems. 

We cannot afford to let much more time go by. 
The long-range guided missile is already looming 
onthe scene. When it becomes a standard weapon, 
no nation would have more than 15 minutes to get 
ready to defend itself and hit back. 

Already the time approaches when several na- 
tions may have atomic weapons, when atomic artil- 
lery may be the normal equipment of any force, 
when any skirmish anywhere in the world could 
blaze up into a nuclear conflagration. 

We must act before these deadly missiles are 
poised in hidden nests ready to strike—and before 
the problem of nuclear control becomes too diffuse 
and too unstable to handle. 

The United States is therefore urgently con- 
vinced of the need for an effective system for the 
international regulation and limitation of all 
armaments and armed forces. We believe, as we 
have often said, that such a system might be built 
upon the following propositions: 

First, it should begin promptly under effective 
international control with significant reductions 
in armed forces, armaments, and military expendi- 
tures to such levels as are feasible in present un- 
settled world conditions. 

Second, further reductions should be carried out 
in stages, as world conditions improve and as the 
satisfactory completion of each stage is proved. 
We believe that preliminary trial operations would 
be useful. 

Third, that the principal danger to world safety 
is the nuclear threat and that urgent measures 
should be taken to bring it under control. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on March 1, 1956, wrote to Mr. 
Bulganin suggesting such measures. 

Fourth, we believe that a reliable method of 
international inspection, including air reconnais- 
sance, is absolutely vital to provide against sur- 
prise attack and to insure that the obligations of 
an agreement are faithfully executed. 

These basic propositions of United States dis- 
armament policy are contained in the resolution 
introduced by Mr. Nutting on July 3,% which we 
support. 

These propositions seem to us to merit the sup- 
port of everyone who is sincerely interested in 
disarmament. It is regrettable that the Soviet 
Union has not so far been able to agree. 


* U.N. doc. DC/87. 
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Reductions in Armed Forces 


Mr. Gromyko’s speech of July 12 leaves us in 
some doubt as to where the Soviet Union stands 
on some of these propositions and shows it to be 
still negative on others. 

But the Soviet representative did say that his 
Government is now apparently ready to accept, as 
a first step, a manpower ceiling of 2,500,000 for 
the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A., and of 750,000 
for France and the United Kingdom. If this 
means what it appears to mean, this is good news. 
I say this because the Soviet readiness to accept 
the 2,500,000 manpower ceiling resembles the pro- 
posal put forward by Mr. Harold Stassen in 
London. 

We hope it means that the Soviet Union rec- 
ognizes that reductions on this scale are realistic 
in the present state of the world and that they 
would promote greater international confidence 
and a wider disarmament agreement. 

But as responsible men we must recognize that 
the Soviet Union has not yet accepted effective 
international inspection by the most modern 
means, including some measure of air control. 

We therefore cannot tell whether the new Soviet 
statement means a serious step toward disarma- 
ment or is just an empty phrase. 

The Soviet Union would also apparently limit 
the forces of all other countries, including some 
vitally important members of the free world al- 
liance, to 250,000 men. 

These meetings of the Disarmament Commis- 
sion have also made it clear that the Soviet Union 
has resorted to the erstwhile policy of making 
elimination of atomic weapons—which nobody 
can verify—the prerequisite of any disarmament 
program. In other words, “ban the bomb and 
trust the Soviet Union.” 

It has also become clear that the Soviet Union 
still holds to the proposal Mr. Bulganin made last 
month for a series of unilateral unverified reduc- 
tions by several states without agreement and 
without inspection. 

Unilateral demobilization might conceivably be 
a good thing if we were sure it was really happen- 
ing. But in the absence of inspection one cannot 
be sure, and to be wrong could be fatal. 

These unilateral reductions do not appear to 
mean any diminution of the firepower of Soviet 
forces. Marshal Zhukov sized up the situation 
for the Communist Party Congress when he de- 
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clared that “the great achievements of heavy in- 
dustry have made possible the rearming of our 
army, navy, and air force with first-class military 
equipment.” Nor can we gain much satisfaction 
from the reported Soviet deployment homeward 
of 30,000 men from Germany and the dramatized 
fly-away of obsolete aircraft to new bases com- 
paratively few miles away. Soviet forces in Ger- 
man territory—even after the cut takes place— 
would still outnumber those of all other countries 
combined. Many, many times their number could 
be brought quickly back to Germany if emergency 
arose. They do not have to cross a 3,000-mile-wide 
submarine-infested Atlantic Ocean, as we have 
done twice in my lifetime, to help to rescue Europe 
from aggression. 

What actually is happening is this: that the 
Soviet Union is only now proceeding to bring its 
forces down to those which the United States 
reached some time ago—a welcome but tardy 
development. 

The United States publishes detailed figures 
on the size of its forces, year by year. I have often 
recited them. The Soviet Union, despite many 
invitations, will not do the same thing. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Gromyko in both of his 
speeches makes the claim that the reductions of 
Soviet armed forces since World War II “have 
exceeded by far the reduction of the armed forces 
of the Western powers.” We can, of course, only 
estimate—because we don’t have the facts—but 
we believe that this assertion is contrary to fact. 


Timing of Program 

Coming now to the second question—that of 
timing or staging a disarmament program: Mr. 
Gromyko has tried to make it appear that what 
he calls the “West” would not consider the re- 
duction of armaments until there had been “pre- 
liminary settlement of controversial international 
problems.” 

Mr. Chairman, this statement ignores what I 
have already pointed out: that the United States 
is prepared to reduce to 2,500,000 men, with cor- 
responding reduction in armaments and expendi- 
tures, in the world as é¢ ¢s or in a world very much 
like it, irrespective of political differences, pro- 
vided that there is adequate inspection, including 
aerial reconnaissance. And we made that offer 
last spring, when the Soviet Union rejected it. 
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Text of Resolution! 
U.N. doc. DC/97 


The Disarmament Commission, 

Having studied the Third Report of the Disarma- 
ment Sub-Committee, 

Recording its appreciation of the Sub-Committee’s 
efforts, 

Considering that new proposals have been formu- 
lated and proposed in the course of its current 
sessions, 

Considering that the resolution introduced on 3 
July by the United Kingdom, Canada, France and 
the United States, as amended, sets forth the prin- 
ciples upon which an effective programme for the 
regulation and limitation of all arms and armed 
forces can be based, 

Welcoming the narrowing of differences on cer- 
tain aspects of the disarmament problem that has 
been achieved both in the Sub-Committee discus- 
sions and in the present session of the Disarmament 
Commission, 

Noting that major difficulties remain to be solved 
before agreement is reached on an international dis- 
armament programme with safeguards which will 
ensure the faithful observance of the programme by 
all States, 

Convinced that a reconciliation of the opposing 
points of view is both possible and necessary, 

Recalling the terms of resolution 914 (X) adopted 
by the General Assembly on 16 December 1955, 

Asks the Sub-Committee to study these proposi- 
tions at the appropriate time, taking account of the 
principles affirmed therein and striving to increase 
the area of agreements; and 

Requests the Sub-Committee to report to the Com- 
mission which will then examine the various resolu- 
tions and proposals already presented to it or which 
shall have been presented between now and its next 
session. i 


| 


*Introduced by Peru; adopted on July 16 by a 
vote of 10-1 (U.S.S.R.)-1 (Yugoslavia). 











It is not only in the field of conventional arma- 
ments that we propose to begin now, irrespective 
of political settlements, to reduce the nuclear 
threat as well. The President proposed, for ex- 
ample, on December 8, 1953, “to begin now and 
continue to make joint contributions from their 
stockpiles of normal uranium and fissionable ma- 
terials to an International Atomic Energy 
Agency.” 

We have made these offers because we think 
they would contribute to the settlement of politi- 
cal tensions, which, in turn, would permit more 
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disarmament and so on, in a beneficent cycle. 
Yet, Mr. Gromyko prefers to emphasize that “dis- 
armament and the settlement of outstanding po- 
litical problems” are, to quote him, “quite different 
things” and that “to mix them up would only 
mean to lump them together” and complicate 
them both. 


The Nuclear Threat 


I have mentioned two United states proposi- 
tions: first, conventional reductions, and secondly, 
timing. Our third proposition relates to the con- 
trol and limitation of the nuclear threat. Every 
speaker has insisted that a disarmament plan must 
deal with the nuclear threat; that it is not enough 
merely to discard older weapons, or to return more 
infantrymen to reserve status. 

Mr. Belaunde of Peru has pointed out the ab- 
surdity of setting up a reduction in obsolescent 
weapons “while leaving wide open the tragic arm- 
aments race in nuclear weapons.” 

Mr. Brilej of Yugoslavia went to the heart of 
the matter when he declared that while there 
were “at present insurmountable obstacles to the 
establishment of an effective system of control 
covering the elimination of atomic weapons,” 
there is “no impossibility involved in the control 
of measures relating to the halting of the produc- 
tion of nuclear weapons.” He was right when 
he said that “initial agreements should provide 
both for an effective reduction of conventional 
armaments and armed forces and for certain meas- 
ures relating to nuclear weapons, as well as for 
an adequate system of control.” 

In his letter of March 1, 1956, President Eisen- 
hower said the United States would join with 
other nations to work out “suitable and safe- 
guarded arrangements, so that fissionable mate- 
rials anywhere in the world would no longer be 
used to increase stockpiles of explosive weapons.” 
He proposed, further, to combine these arrange- 
ments with the program of contributions from ex- 
isting stockpiles to the International Atomic 
Energy Agency when it is established. The 
President hopes in this way to “reverse the trend 
toward a constant increase in nuclear weapons 
overhanging the world.” 

In its proposals of March 27, 1956, and in Mr. 
Bulganin’s letters of June 6, 1956, the Soviet 
Union proposed no measures to master the nuclear 
threat. It merely claimed that reduction of 
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conventional forces would facilitate the elimina- 
tion of nuclear weapons and suggested that troops 
in Germany should not be equipped with atomic 
weapons. 

But on July 3, Mr. Gromyko introduced his res- 
olution calling anew for an unconditional pro- 
hibition on the use of atomic weapons; * and in 
his speech of July 12, he spoke of the elimination 
of all stocks of atomic bombs. 

From Mr. Gromyko’s speech you would gain no 
inkling that there were any special difficulties in 
accounting for nuclear material, particularly that 
produced in the past. Yet the truth is that it is 
the Soviet Union itself which has stated more 
clearly than anyone else, in its May 10, 1955, paper, 
that accumulated nuclear stocks could be used to 
evade international control and to organize the 
clandestine manufacture of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons. 

The Soviet Union’s resolution is based upon 
prohibition—either outright prohibition or pro- 
hibition of use. 

So long as current circumstances exist, a prom- 
ise to prohibit atomic weapons must be unen- 
forceable. And like all unenforceable laws it 
brings the regime of law into disrepute—in this 
case, the law of nations. 

The Soviet delegate has also rebuked other coun- 
tries for refusing to take the pledge never to use 
atomic weapons or not to be the first to use them, 
or the Soviet idea of denying nuclear weapons to 
any troops based in Germany. 

This calls our attention to the further fact that 
prohibition of use, as the Soviet Union proposes 
it, would be unequal and prejudicial to some par- 
ties—in this case, to the free parliamentary de- 
mocracies and their allies. 

This same point was thoroughly explored in 
Committee I of the General Assembly last year, 
prior to adoption of its directive to us of Decem- 
ber 16, 1955. 

As the Belgian representative then told the 
Committee 





Such undertakings would have the effect, if there were 
some potential aggressor in the world, of reassuring such 
an aggressor as to the consequences of the act which he is 
contemplating, and consequently of encouraging the ag- 
gressor to commit the aggression. 

We fully subscribe to that analysis. We do not 
believe that smaller countries which confront coun- 


tries with strategically superior geographical posi- 


* U.N. doc. DC/88 and Corr. 1. 
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tion and vast reserves both of manpower and 
atomic weapons should be deprived of the prime 
means of defense and deterrence against aggres- 
sion. When these same countries are true democ- 
racies, Which by the very nature of their institu- 
tions are not disposed to strike the first blow in 
war, any such compact as Mr. Gromyko proposes 
could be suicidal. 

The United States, true to its obligations under 
the charter, will never use atomic weapons or any 
weapon—gun, bomb, ship, or plane—except to fight 
off and crush a predatory attack. But it will not 
be party to tying the hands of liberty when liberty 
must fight against aggression. 

We, therefore, oppose the resolution which the 
Soviet representative introduced on July 3, 1956. 


Inspection 

Coming now, finally, to the fourth question, the 
vital one of inspection, we were glad to see that the 
Soviet Union in its March 27 proposal for the first 
time gave us a list, although a very restrictive 
one, of the things which could be inspected under 
the plan. We were, and are, puzzled that there 
was no provision for inspection in Mr. Bulganin’s 
letter to President Eisenhower of June 6, 1956. 

We are disappointed that the Soviet Union 
seems to have stepped up its opposition to the 
President’s plan for an “open sky.” We are con- 
fident that eventually world opinion will bring 
them to it. 

The “open sky” plan, Mr. Chairman, imposes no 
burden on the Soviet Union we are not ready to 
shoulder ourselves. 

It does not propose any isolated foray for in- 
telligence purposes; it is put forward as an integral 
part of a disarmament plan. 

Mr. Gromyko makes two curious errors in his 
statement of the four-power position on inspec- 
tion. 

First, he says that the Soviet Union has sub- 
mitted a “thoroughly elaborated system of control” 
in the form of the Bulganin plan for observers at 
big centers, but that the Western powers “boil the 
whole thing down to carrying out aerial photog- 
raphy... .” Mr. Gromyko certainly knows that 
we also accept the Bulganin plan. He knows, too, 
that the aerial inspectors would not simply be 
flying blind but would be checking the information 
which would have been exchanged. 

Second, he claims that the question of carrying 
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out aerial photography on territory situated out- 
side the United States is “completely omitted from 
the United States proposals.” Surely, he cannot 
have overlooked the assurances we have given 
many times over that this plan could be extended 
to bases used by the United States outside its ter- 
ritory with the consent of the nations concerned, 
and I have no reason to believe that they would not 
all consent. 

With regard to inspection the Soviet Union 
seems, therefore, to have advanced a step or two by 
identifying the objects of inspection and proposing 
the Bulganin plan, only to fall back a step or two 
with its increased opposition to air reconnaissance 
and by its distortion of our proposals. 

The consensus of this Commission is, I think, 
already clear. It wants to record that some prog- 
ress has been made. It wishes to urge every state to 
move promptly to do everything which can be done 
under adequate control before a comprehensive 
program is attempted; it wants disarmament, 
thereafter, to proceed by stages with each stage 
depending on satisfactory performance and related 
to an increase in international confidence; it wants 
measures of both conventional and nuclear arms 
control; it is hopeful of the promise of preliminary 
and partial measures to break the deadlock; it is 
strongly convinced of the necessity for thorough 
inspection to provide security against great sur- 
prise attack and assurance that obligations are be- 
ing faithfully executed. 

As I recite these simple but powerfully com- 
pelling desires, I emphasize that they are all re- 
flected in the draft resolution introduced by Mr. 
Nutting on July 3. Imay say, Mr. Chairman, that 
I am also conscious that they are identical with the 
aspirations of humanity everywhere. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


International Congress and Exposition of Photo- 
grammetry 


The Department of State announced on July 16 
(press release 387) that the U.S. Government will 
be represented by the following delegates at the 
Eighth International Congress and Exposition of 
Photogrammetry at Stockholm, Sweden, from 
July 17 to August 2, 1956: 


William Clinton Cude, chairman, Engineering Research 
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and Development Laboratory, Fort Belvoir, Va., Depart- 
ment of the Army; President, American Society of 
Photogrammetry 
Russel K. Bean, Chief, Staff Photogrammetry Section, 
Topographic Division, Geological Survey, Department 
of the Interior 
Harry Leon Coggin, Cartographer, Photographie and Sur- 
vey Section, Joint Intelligence Group, Office of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Department of Defense 
Charles G. Coleman, Photographic Interpretation Center, 
Department of the Navy 
John I. Davidson, Chief, Special Maps Branch, Topo- 
graphic Division, Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior 
Fredrick J. Doyle, Ohio State University Research Foun- 
dation, Air Research and Development Command, Balti- 
more, Md., Department of the Air Force 
Conrad A. Ecklund, Chairman, Pacific Coast Region of the 
Topographic Division, Department of the Interior 
Lt. Col. H. W. Hauser, Army Intelligence Center, Camp 
Holabird, Md., Department of the Army 
C. E. Kowalezyk, Hydrographic Office, Department of the 
Navy 
Edmond S. Massie, Project Chief, Eastern Photogram- 
metric Unit, Division of Engineering, Department of 
Agriculture 
Capt. O. S. Reading, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 
Louise J. Reed, Air Chart Information Center, St. Louis, 
Mo., Department of the Air Force 
Earl J. Rogers, Division of Forest Economics, Forest Serv- 
ice, Department of Agriculture 
John H. Roscoe, Office of U.S. Antarctic Programs, Office 
of the Secretary of Defense 
Comdr. L. W. Swanson, Chief, Division of Photogram- 
metry, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Department of 
Commerce 
G. C. Tewinkel, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Department 
of Commerce 
Carl A. Traenkle, Wright Air Development Center, Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Columbus, Ohio 
George D. Whitmore, Deputy Chief Topographic Engineer, 
Geological Survey, Department of the Interior 
Maj. LeRoy A. Williams, Director, Research and Develop- 
ment, Headquarters, U.S. Air Force, Department of 
Defense 


The International Society of Photogrammetry, 
a nongovernmental organization and sponsor of 
this congress, is the only international organiza- 
tion in this science. One of the long-term ob- 
jectives of the congress is to establish international 
standards for calibration of photogrammetric 
equipment. Photogrammetry is relied upon as the 
sole modern source of detail information and 
measurements in preparing and revising coastal 
charts and in producing airport landing charts, 
and it is used exclusively in highway planning and 
construction. 
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Confirmation of Delegates to 
Eleventh General Assembly 


The Senate on July 19 confirmed the following 
to be representatives of the United States to the 
11th session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations: 


Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
William F. Knowland 
Hubert H. Humphrey 
Paul G. Hoffman? 
Ellsworth Bunker 


The following were confirmed to be alternate 
U.S. representatives for the same period: 


James J. Wadsworth 
Richard Lee Jones 
Frank C. Nash 
Edward S. Greenbaum 
Mrs. Oswald B. Lord 


Current Actions 
MULTILATERAL 


Agriculture 


International plant protection convention. Done at Rome 
December 6, 1951. Entered into force April 3, 1952.’ 
Ratification deposited: Ecuador, May 9, 1956. 


Aviation 


Protocol to amend convention for unification of certain 
rules relating to international carriage by air signed at 
Warsaw October 12, 1929 (49 Stat. 3000). Done at The 
Hague September 28, 1955.° 
Ratifications deposited: Poland, April 23, 1956; Egypt, 

April 26, 1956; Laos, May 9, 1956. 


Customs Tariffs 


Convention creating the international union for the publi- 
cation of customs tariffs, regulations of execution, and 
final declarations. Signed at Brussels July 5, 1890. En- 
tered into force April 1, 1891. 26 Stat. 1518. 
Adherence deposited: Israel, May 29, 1956. 

Protocol modifying the convention signed at Brussels July 
5, 1890 (26 Stat. 1518), creating an international union 
for the publication of customs tariffs. Done at Brussels 
December 16, 1949. Entered into force May 5, 1950.’ 


Notification of adherence given: Israel, July 2, 1956. 


* Confirmed on July 20. 
* Not in force for the United States. 
* Not in force. 
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Genocide 
Convention on the prevention and punishment of the crime 
of genocide. Done at Paris December 9, 1948. Entered 
into force January 12, 1951.° 
Accession deposited (with 
June 5, 1956. 


reservations) : Argentina, 


Germany 

Charter of the arbitral commission on property rights and 
interests in Germany (annex to convention on the settle- 
ment of matters arising out of the war and the occupa- 
tion signed at Bonn May 26, 1952, as amended by the 
protocol on the termination of the occupation regime 
signed at Paris October 23, 1954). Entered into force 
May 5, 1955. TIAS 3425. 
Accession deposited: Belgium, May 4, 1956. 


Labor 

Convention (No. 73) concerning the medical examination 
of seafarers. Done at Seattle June 29, 1946. Entered 
into foree August 17, 1955.? 
Ratification registered: Finland, May 15, 1956. 


Postal Services 
Universal postal convention, with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution, and provisions regarding air- 
mail and final protocol thereto. Signed at Brussels July 
11,1952. Entered into force July 1, 1953. TIAS 2800. 
Ratifications deposited: Indonesia, June 16, 1956; Portu- 
gal, June 27, 1956. 


Refugees 


Constitution of the 
European Migration. 
1953. Entered into force November 30, 1954. 
3197. 

Acceptances deposited: Brazil, June 28, 1955; France, 
September 9, 1955; Colombia, September 19, 1955; 
Venezuela, November 28, 1955; Spain, May 25, 1956. 


Intergovernmental Committee for 
Adopted at Venice October 19, 
TIAS 


Telecommunications 
International telecommunication convention. Signed at 
Buenos Aires December 22, 1952. Entered into force 
January 1, 1954. TIAS 3266. 
Ratification deposited (with reservations) : Hungary, 
June 8, 1956. 


War 

Geneva convention relative to treatment of prisoners of 
war; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of condition of 


wounded and sick in armed forces in the field; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of condition of 
wounded, sick and shipwrecked members of armed 
forces at sea; 

Geneva convention relative to protection of civilian 
persons in time of war. 

Dated at Geneva August 12, 1949. Entered into force 
October 21, 1950; for the United States February 2, 1956. 
TIAS 3364, 3362, 3363, and 3365, respectively. 
Ratification deposited: Greece, June 5, 1956. 
Adherence deposited: Libya, May 22, 1956. 


Wheat 


International wheat agreement, 1956. 
at Washington through May 18, 1956. 
Acceptances deposited: Union of South Africa and the 

United States, July 16, 1956. 

Notifications of intention to accept received: Dominican 
Republic, July 10, 1956; El Salvador, India, and 
Israel, July 11, 1956; Norway, July 12, 1956; Bolivia, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, Federal Republic of Germany, 
France, Japan, Nicaragua, Portugal, and Switzerland, 
July 13, 1956; Netherlands, July 14, 1956; Argentina, 


Open for signature 


July 30, 1956 


Brazil, Canada, Egypt, Greece, Italy, Lebanon, Li- 
beria, Panama, Peru, and the Philippines, July 16, 
1956. 


BILATERAL 


Afghanistan 

Agreement providing development assistance to Afghani- 
stan. Effected by exchange of notes at Kabul June 23, 
1956. Entered into force June 23, 1956. 


Austria 
Agreement for cooperation concerning civil uses of atomic 
energy. Signed at Washington June 8, 1956. 
Entered into force: July 13, 1956 (date on which each 
Government notified the other that it had complied 
with all statutory and constitutional requirements). 


Bolivia 

Agreement for the establishment of an Army Mission to 
Bolivia. Signed at La Paz June 30, 1956. Entered into 
force June 30, 1956. 

Agreement for the establishment of an Air Force Mission 
to Bolivia. Signed at La Paz June 30, 1956. Entered 
into force June 30, 1956. 


France 
Convention supplementing the conventions of July 25, 
1939, and October 18, 1946, relating to the avoidance 
of double taxation, as modified and supplemented by 
the protocol of May 17, 1948 (59 Stat. 893; 64 Stat. (3) 
33; 64 Stat. (3) B28). Signed at Washington June 22, 
1956.° 
Senate advice and consent to ratification given: July 
19, 1956. 


Honduras 


Convention for the avoidance of double taxation and the 
prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on 
income. Signed at Washington June 25, 1956.° 
Senate advice and consent to ratification given: July 

19, 1956. 


Libya 

Agreement providing development assistance to Libya. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Tripoli June 27, 1956. 
Entered into force June 27, 1956. 


Mexico 

Agreement amending the Migrant Labor Agreement of 
1951 (TIAS 2331), as amended and extended. Effected 
by exchange of notes at Mexico June 29, 1956. Entered 


into force June 29, 1956. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 





Confirmations 


The Senate on July 21 confirmed Cavendish W. Cannon 
to be Ambassador to Morocco. 

The Senate on July 21 confirmed Christian M. Ravndal 
to be Ambassador to Ecuador. 

The Senate on July 21 confirmed Walter K. Scott to be 
Deputy Director for Management of the International 
Cooperation Administration. 
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Designations 


Robert B. Memminger, as Special Assistant for Bagh- 
dad Pact Affairs, Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian, 
and African Affairs, effective July 1. 

Joseph J. Chappell, as Deputy Director, Visa Office, 
3ureau of Security and Consular Affairs, effective July 15. 

Julius Holmes, as Special Assistant to the Secretary 
with responsibility for examining ways and means to 
improve and extend NATO cooperation in nonmilitary 
fields and to develop greater unity in the North Atlantic 
Community, effective July 15. In this capacity Mr. 
Tlolmes will be working on behalf of the Department with 
Senator Walter F. George. 


Establishment of Embassy at Tunis 


On June 5 the American Consulate General at Tunis, 
Tunisia, was elevated to the rank of Embassy. 


Closing of Consular Agency at Rio Grande 


The U.S. Consular Agency at Rio Grande, Brazil, was 
closed to the public as of June 30 and closed officially on 
July 14. All functions formerly performed by the Con- 
sular Agency will now be handled by the U.S. Consulate, 
Porto Alegre, Brazil. 





PUBLICATIONS 





Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ea- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 


Air Transport Services. TIAS 3338. Pub. 6110. 4pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland— 
Amending agreement of February 11, 1946, as amended. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Washington August 4 and 
16, 1955. Entered into force August 16, 1955. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3340. Pub. 
6112. 11 pp. 10¢. 

Agreement between the United States and France—Signed 
at Paris August 11, 1955. Entered into force August 11, 
1955. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3341. Pub. 
6113. 7 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the United 
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Exchange of letters—Signed at London June 3 


Kingdom. 
and 7, 1955. Entered into force June 7, 1955. And re. 
lated exchanges of letters—Signed at London June 83 
and 7, 1955. 


Financial Arrangements for Furnishing Certain Supplies 
and Services to Naval Vessels. TIAS 3344. Pub. 6118. 
Tpp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Ecuador— 
Signed at Quito July 8, 1955. Entered into force October 
6, 1955. 


Defense—Loan of Vessels and Small Craft to China. 
TIAS 3346. Pub. 6119. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and China—Amend- 
ing agreement of May 14, 1954, as amended. Exchange of 
notes—Dated at Taipei June 18, 1955. Entered into force 
June 18, 1955. 


Air Transport Services. TIAS 3347. Pub. 6121. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and China— 
Amending agreement of December 20, 1946, as extended 
and amended. Exchange of notes—Dated at Washington 
February 7 and April 15, 1955. Entered into force April 
15, 1955. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: July 16-22 


Releases may be obtained from the News Divi- 
| sion, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

| Press release issued prior to July 16 which ap- 
| pears in this issue of the BULLETIN is No. 378 of 

July 9. 

| No. Date 
*385 7/16 Nominations for 11th General Assem- 
bly delegation. 

| 386 7/16 Ecuador credentials (rewrite). 
| 

| 


| 


Subject 


387 7/16 Delegation to Photogrammetry Con- 
gress (rewrite). 

U.S. note on Soviet detention of air- 
craft survivors. 

| 73889 7/17 Cultural and scientific aid to Israel. 

390 7/17 Phillips: “The United Nations: Frame- 

| work for Peace.” 

| +391 7/17 Dulles: Katzen report. 

| 892 7/17 Hungary credentials (rewrite). 

*393 7/17 Educational exchange. 

| 394 7/17 Note to Iceland on defense agreement. 

| 

| 

| 


3888 7/16 


*395 7/17 Status of International Wheat Agree- 
ment. 

| 396 7/18 Brazil credentials (rewrite). 

| 397 7/18 Dulles: news conference. 

398 7/19 Reply to Soviet note alleging U.S. vio- 
lations of Soviet territory. 

4399 7/19 Foreign Relations volume. 

*400 7/19 Dulles: letter on death of Ambassador 

| Izaguirre. 

401 7/19 Aswan High Dam. 

402 7/20 Delegation to inaugural ceremonies in 
Peru and Bolivia. 


*403 7/21 Cannon nominated Ambassador to 
Morocco. 

*404 7/21 Ravndal nominated Ambassador to 
Ecuador. 


*Not printed. 
Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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July 30, 1956 


Atomic Energy. Continuing the U.N. Search for 
Agreement on Disarmament (Lodge, Wadsworth, 
text of resolution) 


Bolivia. Delegations to Inaugural Ceremonies in 
Peru and Bolivia 

Brazil 

Closing of Consular Agency at Rio Grande, Brazil . 

Letters of Credence (Do Amaral Peixoto) 


Cambodia. Air Force Musicians Honored by King 
and Queen of Cambodia . imew hice ca? ais 
Colombia. Secretary Dulles’ Visit 
Congress, The 
Congressional 

Policy 
President Urges ; Enactment of Immigr ation Legis- 
lation (Eisenhower, Watkins) 
Transmittal of Lend-Lease Report 


Documents Relating to Foreign 


Department and Foreign Service 

Closing of Consular Agency at Rio Grande, Brazil . 
Confirmations (Cannon, Ravndal, Scott) 
Designations (Chappell, Holmes, Memminger) 
Establishment of Embassy at Tunis 


Disarmament. Continuing the U.N. Search for 
Agreement on Disarmament (Lodge, Wadsworth, 
text of resolution) Sie) oy 46 

Economic Affairs. Transmittal of Lend-Lease 
NEE sc) Se le) a Se Ow a a a we 

Ecuador 

Letters of Credence (Alvarado Garaicoa) 

Secretary Dulles’ Visit oP Ve 

Egypt. Aswan High Dam 

Germany. Alleged Violations of Soviet Territory 
(texts of notes) Ne aes ge ae a ae 

Hungary. Letters of Credence (Kos) 


Iceland. Correspondence With Iceland Concerning 
Defense Agreement (texts of notes) 


Immigration and Naturalization. President Urges 


Enactment of Immigration Legislation (Eisen- 
hower, Watkins) as) gat “ah ee 
International Organizations and Meetings. Inter- 


national Congress 
grammetry 


Military Affairs 

Alleged Violations of Soviet Territory (texts of 
notes) . 

Correspondence With Iceland Concerning "Defense 
Agreement (texts of notes) 

Transcript of Secretary Dulles’ 


Netherlands. 


and Exposition of Photo- 


News Conference 


Transmittal of Lend-Lease Report 


Index 
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North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
of Secretary Dulles’ News Conference 

Pakistan. U.S. —— With Pakistan 
(Nixon) ‘ ° 

Peru. siibeaatiels to shiieieate Ceremonies in 
Pera and Bolivia... « « « « 


Poland. Transmittal of Lend-Lease Report . 


Presidential Documents 
President Urges Enactment of Immigration Legis- 

lation . eee ee 
Transmittal of Lend- Lease Report 


‘paietzed) 


— of Nationals and Property. Detention 
of U.S. Personnel in Soviet Union (Murphy, text 
pe Sede ee ae ae ae eee en 

Publications. Recent Releases . 

Treaty Information 

Correspondence With Iceland Concerning Defense 
Agreement (texts of notes) Erreatae ee ie i 

Current Actions Sieh eles ‘ 

Tunisia. Establishment of Embassy at Tunis 

United Nations 

Confirmation of Delegates to Eleventh General 
Assembly Fen ere a et poke © ee oe 

Continuing the U. N. Search for Agreement on Dis- 
armament (Lodge, Wadsworth, text of reso- 
lution ) 

The United 
(Phillips) 

U.S.S.R. 

Alleged Violations of Soviet Territory 
notes) 

Detention of U. 
phy, text of torte . ‘ ee 

Transcript of Secretary Dulles’ News Conference . 

Transmittal of Lend-Lease Report cas 


Nations: Framework for Peace 


(texts of 


_ Personnel in Soviet Union (Mur- 


Name Inder 


Alvarado Garaicoa, Teodoro . 
Cannon, Cavendish W. . 
Chappell, Joseph J. 7 
Do Amaral Peixoto, Ernani 
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Eisenhower, President . ...... .. . 194, 
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Kos, Peter : 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, Sr. 
Memminger, Robert B. 
Murphy, Robert 
Nixon, Richard M. 
Phillips, Christopher H. 
Ravndal, Christian M. 
Scott, Walter K. . . 
Wadsworth, James J. 
Watkins, Arthur V. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


TREATIES IN FORCE ... 


A List of Treaties 
and Other International Agreements 
of the United States 


De art ment This publication is a guide to treaties and other international 
agreements in force for the United States on October 31, 1955. 
It includes treaties and other agreements which on that date had 


not expired by their terms or had not been denounced by the 
af parties, replaced or superseded, or otherwise definitely terminated. 


Bilateral treaties and agreements are listed by country, with 
: subject headings under each country. Multilateral treaties and 
agreements are arranged by subject and are accompanied by lists 
of the countries parties to each instrument. Date of signature, 
State date of entry into force for the United States, and citations to 
y texts are given with each treaty and each agreement listed. 

A consolidated tabulation of documents affecting international 
copyright relations of the United States is given in the appendix. 
Treaties in Force (234 pp.) is for sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 

D.C., for $1.25. 
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Please send me copies of Treaties in Force, A List of Treaties 
and Other International Agreements of the United States. 
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